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Parliament 
AND THE PRESS 


BOTH SIDES 
SPEAK 


Durinc the debate in the House of Commons on Friday, May 8th, 
1953, which led to the withdrawal of the Press Council Bill, striking 
tributes were paid by both Tory and Socialist M.P.s to Lord Beaverbrook 
and his newspapers. 


@ 
MR. TOM DRIBRERG (Soc., Maldon): 


I am with the hon. Member in what he says about sensationalism, 
and I said something similar in my speech. But since he has 
mentioned the Sunday Express and at the same time has said 
that mass circulation cannot be obtained without sex sensa- 
tionalism, surely he will agree that the Sunday Express is one 
paper which has shown that mass circulation can be achieved 
without these sordid contents ? 


MR. BEVERLEY BAXTEE (con., Southgate): 


I am grateful to the hon. Gentleman for mentioning the Sunday 
Express. Whatever charges may be made against the Express 
newspapers for being too harsh, or too critical or anything like 
that, there are one or two things about them in respect of 
which I am very proud to be associated with them. One is 
that we may say anything against Lord Beaverbrook, and it is 
published. He would never side-step anything said against him. 
Another thing is that with his background of the manse—which 
has produced some very great financiers—he has said, ‘‘ We 
will publish lively newspapers and vigorous newspapers, and 
papers which appeal to popular taste. But we will not go in for 
pornography.’’ And I am proud to have been associated with 
him throughout his career. 


HANSARD EXTRACTS FROM PRESS COUNCIL DEBATE 
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O Monarch ever came to the throne so buoyed up crowds hoping to catch a glimpse of the Queen on her way 


by general popularity and affectionate interest as 

Elizabeth I]. The impress of her personality had 

long before been made; her choice of husband had 

been well liked by the people, and when the time of her 

accession came very few of her subjects could not have known 

the stirring hope that with a second Elizabeth there might 
in some sense come a second Elizabethan greatness. 

In addition to this the monarchy had risen to heights of 

respect and popularity never known before. Elizabeth II had 


no disadvantages to overcome. Now her Coronation 
approaches. None before has put such a fever on London. 
It will be the occasion for national and international cele- 


bration, but it is in the capital of the Queen’s kingdom and 
commonwealth, the city through which she will drive to her 
crowning, that the fever of anticipation rises hour by hour. 
The streets are bright with banners and with decorative and 
witty devices which well match the rising tide of exhilaration; 
householders are putting out more flags; great areas of central 
London have disappeared behind scaffolding; enormous 
crowds swarm each evening outside Buckingham Palace and 
pack the processional route; the mood of holiday grows 
more intense hour by hour. 

There are those who still protest their determination to get 
away from it all and spend the day in the country, but the joke 
already wears a thin and irresolute expression. For it is far 
too late to be cynical, much too late to be sceptical even. 
Perhaps there was a time when it was reasonable to question 
the wisdom of spending quite so large a sum of ingenuity 
and money on the elaboration of the event, but the public’s 
reaction should long ago have convinced the objector that 
there was as much sense in his objections as in protests against 
the heat of the sun. 

The business of getting about London is formidable; a ring of 
barricades squeezes traffic into long crawling lines, and the 
pavements are packed with people come to see the gaily 
transformed streets of the processional route. Westminster 
Abbey and Buckingham Palace have been surrounded by 


to or from one of the many rehearsals of the ceremony, and 
they have not budged an inch when torrential rain has 
drenched them. In the evening cars come pouring in from 
the suburbs and beyond to add to the confusion in the Mall, 
in Whitehall and Piccadilly. Yet there is singularly little 
evidence of ill-temper about this considerable dislocation of 
the city’s ordinary life. Nothing could be more instructive to 
anyone who has so far resisted the mood of excitement than 
to spend an evening in the jostling crowd. The grip of public 
events on private individuals tightens. Steadily and irresistibly 
the attention of the nation and the world is being concen- 
trated on the climax of the crowning in Westminster Abbey. 


The Fourth Republic 


France is still deep in the political crisis. M. Reynaud, 
facing the Assembly as Prime Minister-designate for the first 
time since 1940, failed to rally even the full potential of 
the conservative vote though he did apparently win some sup- 
port from the left-of-centre parties. In effect, he priced 
himself out of the market; for he announced to an Assembly, 
torn between admiration and indignation, that he would not 
consider the formation of a government until it had passed 
a revolutionary amendment to the constitution of the Fourth 
Republic. Basing himself on the practice in Westminster, 
he demanded that the Assembly should be automatically dis- 
solved whenever the government in office found itself in a 
minority. What, he said, echoing M. Mayer’s parting shot 
last week, was the good of France’s being represented at 
Bermuda by a Prime Minister who could and probably would 
be thrown out of office a fortnight later? Not for M. 
Reynaud, government by jerry-built coalitions, which could 
only stand up as long as they agreed to do nothing. This 
was a bold bid, which perhaps only M. Reynaud or General 
de Gaulle could have made in France today. And it has 
failed, decisively. If France is ever to put its house in order 
at home or abroad, some drastic re-shaping of the constitu- 
tion will have to come. In the meantime, M. Auriol’s 
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next choice will presumably be the redoubtable M. Pinay, 
also a conservative, but a man who, by his personal appeal 
to the electorate over the heads of the elected, is most likely 
to make some progress under the constitution as it stands at 
present. Even M. Pinay, however, will hardly be able to 
gather a team capable of a positive solution to all, or even 
most, of France’s most urgent problems. For one thing, any 
conservative majority would have to include at least some of 
General de Gaulle’s former followers. And the one issue on 
which they have taken an absolutely consistent stand is that 
France shall not join a European Army. 


The Voice of Syngman Rhee 


As the United Nations makes new and more peaceable 
proposals to General Nam II! in Panmunjom, President Syng- 
man Rhee is hotting up the background to these weary 
negotiations. Korea, he says, must be united; any agreement 
based on division anywhere short of the Yalu river is a 
betrayal of Koreans generally, and a certain danger to South 
Koreans in particular. From time to time, he also says that 
the South Koreans will carry on the fight for unity alone if 
the United Nations deserts them. It would be wrong not to 
have some sympathy with Mr. Rhee’s views if not with him- 
self. Whether the division falls at the waist of the peninsula 
or on the 38th parallel, it is obvious that South Korea will 
be in danger of renewed attack so long as there is any division 
at all. After 35 years of Japanese occupation, Korea was 
promised, at the Moscow conference of 1945, that its inde- 
pendence would be restored. In the course of being liberated, 
it was occupied in separate zones by Soviet and American 
troops. When the troops finally withdrew, it was left—one 
more victim of the Great Powers’ quarrel—divided into two 
hostile camps. After the invasion of South Korea by North 
Korea, the United Nations intervened; but President Eisen- 
hower has made it clear that South Korea itself must ultim- 
ately do all the fighting that has to be done, and it is being 
armed and supplied with that in view. So Mr. Rhee has 
both the right, and to some extent the might, to insist on a 
hearing. But he can expect nothing more. He is demanding 
what is for the moment impossible, since it would involve 
the outright defeat of China. Nor are his prospects quite 
as black as he paints them. He would not be defenceless, 
as he was last time, if he was again attacked; he may even 
be strong enough to discourage such an attack from being 
made. This is, admittedly, a highly imperfect state of affairs. 
But then nobody would suggest that the Western Powers 
should deliberately provoke a war with Russia to unite 
Berlin or Vienna; and they would just as certainly provoke 
an extension of the war with China if they attempted forcibly 
to unite Korea. 


Mr. Beard and the Steel Board 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress itself 
suggested three years ago that the statutory board of control 
over private industry was a commendable alternative to 
nationalisation, and although the Opposition was clearly 
uneasy last week when the Minister of Supply announced 
that three members of the General Council had accepted his 
invitation to join the Iron and Steel Board, it could scarcely 
pretend that there was anything surprising in this. They 
certainly made it extremely difficult for the Opposition to 
attack the Board, which is strongly constituted and has 
extensive powers, as a mere Tory sham. But it seems that 
one of the three trade unionists who had accepted Mr. Sandys’s 
offer, Mr. Wilfred Beard, the general secretary of the United 
Patternmakers’ Association, had reckoned without the temper 
of his union, which forced him to resign his part-time member- 
ship of the Board on Saturday, only two days after his 
appointment. No doubt the members of many other trade 
unions think with the Patternmakers that it is obnoxious, or 
at least unseemly, for Socialists to preside over the reversal 
of Socialist legislation. Ceriain’y there is still a fairly wide- 
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spread feeling against the idea of trade unions CO-operating 
with a non-Socialist Government. “We see now where the 
crypto-Tories have been,” said an angry man on Monday at 
the Amalgamated Union of Foundry Workers’ annual con. 
ference. “I hope,” said another, “ this will be the end of trade 
union leaders taking appointments with the Tory Government 
to further the aims of Toryism and against the socialised 
industries in particular.” This was over-optimistic, for Mr. 
Andrew Naesmith, general secretary of the Amalgamated 
Weavers’ Union and also a member of the General Council 
had already agreed to take Mr. Beard’s place on the Board, 
The four trade unionists concerned were present on Wednesday 
at the monthly meeting of the General Council, where, to their 
relief no doubt, the subject was not even mentioned. But 
some of the bitterness kept under control there so studiously 
burst out an hour or two later into the London Typographical 
Journal, where Mr. Robert Willis, general secretary of the 
London Society of Compositors, attacked his colleagues, 
especially Sir Lincoln Evans. “Could the services of Sir 
Lincoln,” he asks, “ be retained after renationalisation ? ” 


Three Dimensional Infantry 


The successful firing of an atomic shell from an Americag 
gun with a range of twenty miles marks a major development 
in the arts of war. Missiles of this formidable kind will, it 
is to be hoped, act as a deterrent to aggression; but they 
cannot, ironically enough, solve any of the military problems 
with which the armies of the free world are grappling in 
Korea, Indo-China and Malaya, for in those theatres there are 
no targets sufficiently important for them to engage. More 
relevant to our immediate requirements on Asiatic battle-fields 
has been this week’s striking demonstration, in Johore, of the 
operational capabilities of the helicopter, which have never 
before undergone so ambitious a test on active service. These 
machines, which can land, pick up five fully equipped men 
and take off again in a matter of seconds, are being used in 
an attempt, made by a brigade comprising the East Yorkshires 
and two Gurkha battalions with police co-operation, to comb 
some sixty square miles of dense and swampy jungle, in which 
the local Communist committee and its bodyguard is known 
to be hiding. The helicopters, manned by pilots of the Royal 
Navy and the R.A.F., make possible the rapid and oppor- 
tunist redeployment of sub-units taking part in the search and 
lessen the physical strain upon the troops as well, of course, 
as greatly increasing the range and the unpredictableness of 
their movements. If the operation is successful it is hoped 
that the Communist hold on Johore will be decisively broken; 
and even if some of the wanted men slip through a net which 
still, inevitably, has a wide mesh, it is impossible to underrate 
the importance of the first full-scale test of a technique which 
in effect adds a third dimensign to jungle warfare. 


The Spectator and Sport 


For some years the Spectator has published occasional 
articles on sporting subjects. They have been mostly of a 
reflective and leisurely character, although quite frequently 
they have taken the form of considered reports on recent 
events. Most of them have been written by J. P. W. Mallalicu, 
who has built up a very considerabie personal following. Since 
the beginning of this year his articles have appeared weekly 
under the general title of “ Sporting Aspects.” It is now pro- 
posed to develop this feature a little further and to introduce 
more variety into it. A number of other well-known sporting 
writers have agreed to contribute, some regularly and some 
occasionally, to the Spectator. Mr. Mallalieu’s articles will 
continue to appear frequently. In weeks when he is not 
writing, the page will be taken over by John Arlott, Bernard 
Darwin or, a little later, Neville Cardus. There will also be 
occasional contributions by specialists. For example Edward 
Crankshaw will write on fishing, Michael Berry on hunting, 
and Patric Dickinson on golf. 
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PROSPECT OF BERMUDA 


EFORE all forethought about the coming Bermuda 

meeting between Sir Winston Churchill and President 

Eisenhower is swamped by the rising tide of 
Coronation high-spirits, it is necessary to look particularly 
closely at the situation which has been produced by the 
exchanges between the Great Powers following the death of 
Stalin. The initiative which Sir Winston has managed to take 
js not so strong that it can be expected to maintain itself. And, 
whatever may happen in the Foreign Office in the next week or 
so, activity will not stop in the Kremlin and the White House. 
In fact it is possible for the American or the Russian Govern- 
ment to upset a rather delicately balanced situation in 
the next few days. Only the opposite starting lines for a 
rapprochement between East and West have been set—in 
President Eisenhower’s thoroughgoing programme of required 
Russian action, stated on April 16th, and in Pravda’s first 
cautious and not unreasonable reply, published on April 25th. 
It now remains to be seen how an advance can be made from 
some point or points on those lines. Obviously all the issues 
listed by President Eisenhower cannot be settled at one time. 
One or more must be selected for prior treatment. And the selec- 
tion cannot be made by one party alone—by the United States 
Government for instance. It must be made by mutual agree- 
ment between the two sides. 

The first effect of an acceptance of this procedure—which 
should be automatic within the normal structure of diplomacy, 
resting as it does on mutual accommodation between Sovereign 
States—would be to put an end to the new form of public 
argument to which the latest contribution is the second Pravda 
article, of 4,000 words, published on May 24th. There is no 
very hopeful future in the repetition of guarded, long-winded 
and somewhat imprecise statements of that kind. however polite 
they may be. They could be as irrelevant and even, in the 
long run, as injurious, to international understanding as the 
short and often impolite public statements that were part of the 
currency of East-West relations in Stalin’s day 

To that extent Sir Winston Churchill’s impatience to get in 
touch with his opposite numbers is understandable. As the 
mere playing of a “hunch” that some tremendous change of 
attitude has taken place in the Kremlin, or as an expression of 
belief that the heads of peace-time Governments could make 
sweeping decisions which their peoples would necessarily 
accept, the new high-level approach would make nonsense. 
But as an attempt to discover on just what particular issues 
both sides would be willing to negotiate it sounds more like 
sense every day. It might be possible to discover in the 
course of private and informal conversations between heads 
of Governments which issues could come first. 

If the Bermuda conference can extend the number of possible 
alternative subjects which the U.S. Government would be willing 
to put at the head of the list it will have served a good purpose. 
Korea, of course, makes its own place among the urgent ques- 
tions, since any prolongation of the war involves more death 
and destruction. But since it is by no means established how far 
the Russian, as distinct from the Chinese, writ runs in Korea, 
there will be no point in naming Korea as the only possible 
Starting-point if and when the time comes for talks with Mr. 
Malenkov. Mr. Malenkoy may not be able to do much about 
Korea. Nor is there any particular sanctity about the other 
issues which President Eisenhower said should have priority 
—the Austrian treaty and the release of all prisoners of the 
Second World War. Common sense and humanity may suggest 
that these points could be settled easily, but common sense and 
humanity cannot be assumed to be considerations necessarily 


influencing the policy of Mr. Malenkov and his associates. 

It is perfectly possible that President Eisenhower gave 
Austria and the prisoners’ question first place without any very 
profound reflection. And if that is so, then there would 
certainly be no point in destroying all possibility of peaceful 
discussion in order to keep them in first place. It should be 
very clearly realised that these items are merely suggestions 
for the top of the agenda. They are not what they are coming 
to be called with increasing frequency in both Russia and the 
United States—“ conditions” to be met before any further 
discussions can take place. They are not the acid test of 
Russian good intentions. A start might be made pretty well 
anywhere along the line of outstanding differences between the 
Communist and non-Communist worlds. The only essential 
condition is that a start must be made somewhere, soon, and 
by mutual consent, before the slight improvement in the inter- 
national atmosphere achieved in the past two months is 
vitiated. 

It would be quite foolish to assume, as too many Republican 
leaders in the United States seem to have assumed, that recent 
Russian refusals to discuss first the exact points that President 
Eisenhower wants to have discussed first can be interpreted 


as a general refusal to negotiate on anything at all. All 
“ interpretations ” of the mind of the Kremlin are suspect. The 


refusal to move towards a quick solution in Austria has, it 
must be admitted, an air of finality. Sometimes Russians go 
even beyond saying No. They make completely incomprehen- 
sible statements, so that a new approach has to be made 
before it can be ascertained whether they are saying anything 
at all. This technique they have employed in their statement 
this week on Austria. The only conclusion must be that, 
whatever issue gets to the top of the negotiators’ list in the next 
few months, it will not be Austria. 

It may even be advisable to base a generalisation on this 
point. It is most unlikely that the new Russian Government, 
so early in its life, will be willing to discuss any proposal what- 
ever which involved the giving up of territory now controlled 
by the Russian forces. Since the feeling of insecurity produced 
by the existence of a long land frontier affects all Russian 
thinking on international relations profoundly, it wouid be 
unwise to expect it to be changed quickly, least of all by a 
Government which is in some sense on trial. And the sugges- 
tion contained in a recent speech by Mr. Richard Nixon, the 
Vice-President of the United States, that the Russians could 
be pushed back within the borders of the Soviet Union by 
the threat of present American superiority in atomic weapons 
amounts to the most dangerous kind of ignorance. The 
presumption must be that it does not find a place in the 
thinking of any sensible American, and least of all of President 
Eisenhower himself. But the very fact that the Vice-President 
could have suggested such a thing, even indirectly, shows how 
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much must be done before the President is released from the 
bonds in which his own Party and his own slowness to take 
a personal line on foreign policy have tied him. 

It becomes clear that Sir Winston Churchill’s task at the 
Bermuda meeting must be three-fold. He must try to find out 
just how many of the items in the programme of outstanding 
issues between East and West President Eisenhower would 
be prepared to regard as the possible first subject of negotiation. 
That is a matter of collecting information, so that if the meeting 
with Mr. Malenkov ever takes place any hints he may drop can 
be quickly accepted or rejected. Sir Winston must also attempt 
to scotch any assumption that bigger concessions can be wrung 
from the Russians by the threat of force—and in particular of 
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atomic force—than can be obtained by negotiation. He should 
not find it difficult to make up his mind on that score. He has 
said that the danger of general war has receded. He has said 
that humanity need not tear itself to pieces. And if his Fulton 
speech, in which he himself drew attention to the power of 
atomic weapons, is quoted against he can still point out 
that that speech was made at a time of Western weakness, in 
which atomic weapons were the central means of defence— 
not of aitack. And finally Sir Winston will have to inform 
himself as to the true nature of Mr. Eisenhower's at present 
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somewhat enigmatic attitude to the international scene, Jp 
the President’s speech of April 16th there was a commendable 
note of enlightenment and patience, which gave additional 
force to the suggested programme of action. It is time tha 
that note was struck again. Even if a meeting with Mr 
Malenkov is not a practical possibility it would still be a goog 
thing for the President of the United States to indicate that hg 
has not lost patience and that he does not despair of a peacefy] 
settlement. That would be something to bring home from 
Bermuda. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


worrying simultaneously about weather in the past and 

weather in the future. We hope it will be fine for the 
Coronation; and we hope that it was fine for the assault on 
Everest. We have largely got out of the habit of speculating 
about the outcome of events which we know have already 
occurred. Some of us reverted to it in the last war, when ships 
or troops or aircraft had to observe wireless silence during the 
opening phases of an operation; and I suspect that we bore the 
comparatively short interludes of suspense much less phlegmati- 
cally than our ancestors, who often had to wait months before 
they learnt whether some great enterprise had failed or suc- 
ceeded. “It somehow makes it all the more dramatic,” a 
man said to me yesterday, “ knowing that they’ve had a go and 
yet not knowing whether they’ve got to the top.” I suppose 
it really depends what you're used to. Our great-great-grand- 
fathers would have found it indescribably dramatic if they 
could have read about the Battle of Trafalgar the day after it 
was fought; we relish or anyhow are impressed by the novelty 
of an experience which was commonplace for them. 


|: is odd to reflect that this week a great many people are 


Rain or Shine ? 


As for the Coronation weather, everyone hopes for the best, 
but opinions are divided as to what the worst would be. The 
choice obviously lies between a very wet day and a very hot 
day. Of the two, most spectators would probably prefer the 
latter, but I suspect that many of those taking part in the pro- 
cession would reluctantly plump for the former. I don’t know 
the total distance to be covered by troops taking part in the 
To Procession (i.e. the procession to the Abbey), but I do 
know that many of the contingents in the From Procession, 
by the time they have marched from their concentration area 
to Westminster, then along the return route to Buckingham 
Palace, and finally back to their concentration area again, will 
have done fifteen and a half miles. This is quite a long way, 
especially if you are wearing No. | dress and marching to 
attention all the time; and if it is a very hot day I fear it may 
prove too long for some. 


On the Yalu (1904 ) 


It is many years since I last saw David Fraser, a man of 
great integrity, kindliness and resource. He died last week 
at the age of eighty-three, and after I had read his obituary 
in The Times (for whom in the Far East and other parts of 
Asia he did brilliant work as a young man and steady, solid 
work thereafter) I took down and re-read his account of the 
Russo-Japanese War. Its title—after only fifty years almost 
as disarming a title as As You Like It is after three hundred 
and fifty—is A Modern Campaign, and it describes his experi- 
ences while attached to the Japanese First Army in Korea and 
Manchuria. It presents, in an honest, early Edwardian frame 
embellished by facetiae but based on understatement, glimpses 
of three things which we are unlikely to see again. The first is 
the war correspondent himself, with his four ponies and his 
misgivings about the technique of Korean blacksmiths, his 
small, polyglot retinue of servants, his gutta percha sea-boots, 
his Labrador, his recurrent appearances in the firing line (“I 
effected an orderly retirement on hands and knees, to the 


astonishment of the pony, which followed in much doubt as tp 
the propriety of my method of locomotion”). The second ig 
the detached, objective attitude of a young Scot to the realities 
and implications of a war, the importance of whose issue he 
fully understood. “Here,” he wrote after the battle of the 
Yalu, “for the first time in modern history, the Oriental 
handling modern weapons, thrashed the Occidental.” A 
the third thing is the assumption that infantry cannot be 
expected to stand up to “ modern ” artillery, even in the penny 
packets in which it was deployed by either side in that short, 
ill-found war. Within the perspective of his day, nevertheless, 
all Fraser’s comments were—like the man himself—shrewd, 
practical and modest. 


Unfaithful to Muffin 


On Whit Sunday I attended a party given by a smashing 
blonde to celebrate her seventh birthday. There were teq 
guests of about the same age. After tea the principal diversions 
were a very small coracle on the swimming pool, a bicyce 
(for those who could ride it) and a tricycle, of which I think all 
had the mastery. Since these three conveyances could provide 
entertainment for a maximum of only four children at a time, 
the elements of a queue came into being. The hostess, normally 
an inconstant and highly selective viewer, was glued to the tele- 
vision set, awaiting the moment when Muffin would wish many 
happy returns to those who were celebrating their birthday 
on that day. Two others were with her for a short period, 
The remainder, urged to go and fili in their time by watching 
this splendid new invention, adamantly refused. One hears 
so much about the mesmeric effect exerted by TV upon small 
children that I thought it worth adding this scrap of encourag- 
ing though inconclusive evidence to a debate which must go 
on in many homes. 


Characteristic of What ? 


Dr. Kinsey’s book, called Sexual Behaviour in the Human 
Male, which I am afraid I did not read, sold 300,000 copies; 
and now he has almost completed a companion volume deal- 
ing with the ladies. No less than 17,000 of them have told 
the doctor and his staff of fourteen assistants all that—and 
sometimes perhaps, one unchivalrously suspects, a little more 
than—they need to know about feminine mores; and I am sure 
the result will be another rattling good book. But when I 
read in the Sunday Times that Dr. Kinsey, interrogating his 
own daughter about her sexual habits, had “ with characteristic 
detachment begun by asking her her name and address,” and 
although I remembered that King Lear adopted a roughly 
similar procedure in the case of Goneril and Regan, there 
formed in my mind the suspicion that, if I ever do attain a 
partial comprehension of the mysteries of human life, it will 
not be through the guidance of this particular savant. 


Minor Classic 


I shall be surprised if 1953 produces a more delightful essay 
than that on “ The Enjoyment of Wine” contributed to The 
Times Wines of France and Germany Supplement by Mr. Orlo 
Williams. It is of the very first quality. SrTRIX 
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China Worries Eisenhower 


By ROBERT TOWNELEY Washington. 


F the many international problems that prompted 

President Eisenhower to-call a Big Three meeting 

none was more pressing than the need to refashion 
American Far Eastern policy so as to make possible a common 
free world approach to China in any subsequent four-power 
meetings. Before he travels out to Bermuda, however, the 
President must decide not only what policies his Administration 
want to adopt towards China but also what policies have a 
chance of being accepted by the Congress and people of the 
United States. In any survey of possible Far Eastern policies, 
the President’s view from the White House is blocked from 
every angle by the figure of General Chiang Kai-shek. 

It can no longer be overlooked that by dominating the 
American attitude to Formosa the Generalissimo has sovereign 
rights over the one visible rock on which the free world can, 
of its own volition, break asunder. Because on the political 
and diplomatic chart, as well as on the geographical, Formosa 
looks such a ludicrously small rock to hold such dire dangers, 
the helmsmen of the free world have tended to underestimate 
its importance. .But it is impossible to visit Washington at 
this stage in the development of President Eisenhower's Far 
Eastern policy without realising that so long as Chiang Kai- 
shek’s claims to be the legitimate ruler of China command the 
assent of the majority party of the United States Congress, he 
can do more to weaken the unity of the free world than perhaps 
any other individual—even Mr. Malenkov. So long as a Far 
Eastern settlement was inconceivable, and while the Republican 
Party was in opposition, it was possible to ignore the fact 
that the present American attitude to Formosa precluded any 
rational public discussion in the United States of all practicable 
policies towards China short of war and economic sanctions. 
It is, of course, perfectly possible that by demonstrating a con- 
tinued intransigence, China will continue to provide the United 
States with a valid excuse for this limited approach. But if 
China does not, President Eisenhower may be faced with 
two awkward alternatives—-a major rift with his party or 
his allies. 

So far the President has only given one small but possibly 
significant indication of the way in which his mind is working. 
He told a recent Press conference that he did not favour recog- 
nition of Communist China “ at this time,” from which some 
observers deduced his possible willingness to agree to it later. 
There is little doubt that the Administration is gradually being 
led towards this conclusion. It is equally certain that know- 
ledge on Capitol Hill of these new thoughts in the White House, 
which has already produced Congressional resolutions to 
oppose any such moves, make it politically highly hazardous 
for President Eisenhower to consider recognition, or Chinese 
entrance to the United Nations, or any other concessions in 
the Far East, unless China agrees in advance to all the condi- 
tions laid down by the China lobby, which amount to the 
replacement of Mao Tse-tung by Chiang Kai-shek. In terms 
of practical politics—but very impractical diplomacy—the 
President can only adopt less rigid policies towards Communist 
China as a reward for Chinese capitulation and never as a 
bargaining counter to encourage Chinese restraint. In dealing 
with Peking, in fact, the President’s hands are tied. 

lo recognise the binding nature of the President’s limitations 
in this respect, it is necessary to remember the profound impact 
of China on the fortunes of the Republican Party of which he 
is the standard bearer. After the Republican victory last 
November, observers were confident that one of the advantages 
of having Eisenhower rather than Truman in the White House 
would be that the China lobby of the Republican Party would 
feel able to cut down their activities, which had been politically 
inspired rather than based on any real foreign policy convic- 
tions. With a Republican victory, it was hoped, the China 
lobby would feel their real objective achieved. Such expect- 
ations overlooked one crucial point. To gain their ends, 
namely the defeat of the Democrats, the China lobby passed 
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the point of no return in their propaganda. The means, namely 
Chiang Kai-shek, had become an end in himself. 

Firmly entrenched in senior committee posts in Congress 
are Republican Senators and Representatives whose political 
careers have grown out of the failure of American policy 
towards China during and after the war. They have climbed 
to success on the backs of Government officials whom they 
accused of selling out on Nationalist China. Their political 
raison d’étre would disappear if a Republican Administra- 
tion were to recognise Mao Tse-tung. Inextricably tied up 
with this “China lobby” pure and simple are the McCarthy- 
ites, who have used the bogy of American failure in China to 
sow suspicion about Communism through the whole hierarchy 
of the United States Government. The justification of their 
vicious campaign, largely directed against State Department 
Far East officials like Owen Lattimore and John Carter 
Vincent, would vanish if a Republican Administration were 
to recognise the very régime for support of which they have 
so successfully crucified their victims and the Democratic 
Party. The Republican campaign was permeated last summer 
with China lobby propaganda, which was largely responsible 
for convincing the electorate of the moral failure of the 
Democrats. The fact that he had not “lost China” was as 
potent in earning votes for Eisenhower as the fact that he had 
played so notable a part in saving Europe. 

President Eisenhower is painfully aware of these political 
considerations. He is also painfully aware of the international 
dangers of not breaking the Far Eastern deadlock and returning 
some flexibility to American policies for that part of the world. 
The knowledge over here that Britain disagrees profoundly 
with the United States over China—the indignation over British 
trade with the Communists is really only a popular manifesta- 
tion of the bitterness arising out of this knowledge—is in 
danger of leading to grave tensions on other fronts as well, 
particularly in American support for N.A.T.O. and in foreign 
aid. 

The indignation over Mr. Attlee’s speech in the House of 
Commons, leading Senators McCarthy and Dirksen, amidst 
much cheering from the public galleries, to advocate breaking 
up the Atlantic alliance, is no storm in a teacup. The only 
thing Senator McCarthy reflects at all accurately is popular 
resentment in America on this central issue. The state of 
American opmion, no less than the state of European opinion, 
therefore makes it imperative that the President should 
exercise bold leadership to break through the mutual suspi- 
cions about our respective Asian policies. Such bold leadership 
would in effect depend on the President appealing direct to the 
country; for its support in Congress he would probably have 
to depend on the Democrats. There can be little doubt that the 
effect on the cohesion of the Republican Party would be 
extremely grave. There are some who regard this result with 
equanimity. Yet the destruction at this juncture of a great 
political party, with roots deep in the nation’s past, and repre- 
senting real national and group interests, might dangerously 
upset the political balance of the country. Al the minor 
planets which have been drawn to the great Republican sun 
might fly off to form new constellations—of which the possible 
patterns, bearing in mind the current prestige of McCarthy and 
the other Republican extremists, might be very unpleasant 
indeed. 

There is one possible escape from this dilemma. It will 
sound ironically on European ears, where the figure on which 
it depends is associated more with raising problems than 
solving them. Senator Robert Taft is the only member of 
the Republican Party who could defy the China lobby without 
breaking the G.O.P. When pronouncing on what is good for 
his party, he can get the rank and file to do anything he wants 
except nominate him for the presidency. If President 
Eisenhower could persuade Senator Taft that the United States 
must recover room to manoeuvre in Asia, there would be a 
good chance that enough moderate Republicans would agree 
to policies which would render the China lobby a dissenting 
faction rather than what they are at present—a ruling caucus. 
It is not altogether unthinkable that the Senator might agree 
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to a bargain with the White House—his support for the 
President in foreign affairs in exchange for a free hand for 
Taft in domestic matters, especially fiscal policies. Such a 
bargain would not lead to the best of all possible worlds by 
any means, but it would at least help the President to resolve 
a major obstacle to his leadership of his party and of the 


United States itself. 
The Egyptian Mob 


By H. A. R. PHILBY 


VERY BODY was afoot, and the multitudes—in some 
places assembled and in others dispersed—produced 
noises like the gurgle of a camel.” Thus a Moslem 
eye-witness described the Cairo riots against Kleber’s French 
troops in 1800. Since that date, sometimes in protest against 
the foreigner, sometimes in support of rival Egyptian factions, 
the camel has gurgled to some effect. An exodus of British 
subjects is taking place today; and it is more than a premoni- 
tory rumble at the base of the camel’s throat that has pro- 
voked it. For Egyptian disturbances on today’s pattern are 
not the brief, savage holidays they were. The mob has become 
a movement. 

For the greater part of the nineteenth century the Turks 
governed Egypt on the principle of ensuring that, whenever 
violence or crime occurred, somebody would be punished, 
preferably somebody in a position of influence. Intermittently 
the system broke down, and grievances found vent. Targets 
for mob fury were ready to hand. The memoirs of the British 
administrators who governed Egypt during the Occupation 
leave little doubt that few communities more richly deserved 
periodical massacre than the sweepings of Europe that entered 
Egypt in the guise of concessionaires, money-lenders and 
merchants, and plundered the country behind the shield of the 
Capitulations. Even when honestly administered, the Capi- 
tulations raised judicial problems of great complexity and, 
with half the European Consulates conniving at the crimes of 
their fellow-countrymen, the problems were just insoluble. 
The situation was ready-made. All that was needed was an 
incident to act as a spark, and the multitudes would be 
“ afoot,” bent on murder, arson and loot. At the first sign 
of the camel gathering wind for a gurgle, the shop-keepers 
put up their shutters, and the wise hurried home. 

These short-lived and spontaneous outbreaks virtually dis- 
appeared under the British Occupation. But during the sur- 
face calm of that period Western influences were seeping into 
Egypt. Mustapha Kemal and his associates fostered a genuine 
nationalism, fed by the accumulated grievances of decades. 
The First World War accelerated the process, and new griev- 
ances, such as forced recruiting for the Egyptian labour force, 
diverted popular attention from the Greek usurer to the British 
soldier. Nationalism received new impulses from the speeches 
of President Wilson, and the emergence of other Arab States 
from Turkish rule. 

The first serious outbreak against the British,.in 1919, re- 
flected the changes that had occurred during the thirty-seven 
years of the Occupation. Its immediate cause was the arrest 
and deportation of the Nationalist leader, Zaghlul Pasha, and 
three of his associates. The reaction began in the law schools, 
and spread rapidly to the schools of medicine, engineering and 
agriculture. These student demonstrators were joined by pupils 
of the secondary schools and by elements of the University of 
Al Azhar; lawyers and large numbers of Government officials 
went on sympathetic strike. This hard core of agitation was 
rapidly swollen by the mob, which overturned tramcars, 
smashed street-lamps and looted shops. But indiscriminate 
destruction was overshadowed by concerted attacks on Gov- 
ernment property. Railway stations were burnt, trains de- 
railed, railway and telegraph lines cut. Within a week Cairo 
was isolated, and the disturbances had spread to Alexandria, 
Tanta, Zagazig, Damanhour and thence throughout the Delta 
and into Upper Egypt. 

This was clearly more than an outbreak of mob fanaticism; 
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the British were confronted with a popular rising, led by 
elements closest to the West, sustained for several weeks, and 
suppressed only by means of a considerable military opegg. 
tion. The mob was still much in evidence, but its significance 
was that of a tool in hands almost ready for its manipulation, 
When Zaghlul Pasha was released by proclamation, some time 
before the revolt was quelled, the Nationalists may well haye 
congratulated themselves, not only on the achievement of thei 
immediate aim, but, more important, on the discovery of g 
technique of disturbance tested in action and susceptible of 
further development in the future. 

The last serious troubles, which started in October, 195], 
showed a marked advance on the techniques of 1919. Egyps 
had acquired independence, and British forces were restricted 
by treaty to the Canal Zone. This time the Nationalists had 
the support of every Government resource, although the final 
resource, the Army, was kept in the background. The Wafd, 
which had been for the two previous decades the most wide. 
spread and highly organised political party in Egypt, assumed 
control of the movement, with the more or less active backin 
of the Opposition parties. The extreme Moslem Brotherhood 
soon formulated demands that amounted to a declaration of 
war on the British, and received as reward the restoration of 
its properties and funds that had been sequestrated after the 
assassination of Nokrashy Pasha in 1948. Working-class 
organisations joined in with the strike weapon, and the liberal 
professions and members of the judiciary went with the tide, 
A strident roar of incitement arose from the Press. 

Still more important, the movement, which began with the 
Government’s abrogation of the 1936 treaty, showed, after 
some preliminary rioting in Cairo and Alexandria, a limited 
and specific purpose: not murder, arson and loot; not even a 
general aspiration to complete sovereignty over Egyptian soil; 
but the specific aim of making the position of the British forces 
in the Canal Zone untenable and thereby forcing their uncon- 
ditional withdrawal. On October 16th gangs from the Delta 
descended on Ismailia and Port Said, and started a series of 
disturbances which were sustained for more than three months. 
They were supported by freelance rioting of the local Egyptian 
population, non-co-operation of Egyptian officials in the Canal 
Zone with the British authorities, widespread strikes of 
Egyptian workers in the services of the Canal, withdrawal of 
the greater part of the Egyptian labour employed by the British 
forces, and armed assistance from the police. 

Government inspiration was direct and unconcealed. After 
clashes between Egyptian police and British troops, 850 police- 
men were decorated. Port and Customs officials who refused 
clearance to ships in Canal Zone harbours acted under instruc- 
tions from the Ministry of the Interior. The Minister of Social 
Affairs called on Egyptian labourers to leave the service of the 
British, assuring them of work, guaranteed pay and a free 
journey to Cairo. At the end of November the so-called 
“ liberation units ” were taken over by the Government, on the 
significant ground that they had been penetrated by undesir- 
able elements which had attacked Egyptians and foreigners 
other than British. 

Recruited from University students and other politically 
active elements, with a sprinkling of professional gunmen, they 
were given elementary training in Abu Sueir, Al Hamada and 
other villages fringing the Canal Zone. They were armed from 
depots in the local police stations, and organised into bands of 
some twenty men, to harass British patrols and attack dumps 
and communications. On occasion larger formations were 
used; in the second “ battle of Tel-el-Kebir” British troops 
engaged a force of over one hundred guerrillas, 

It is a general feature of violent popular movements that 
the failure to achieve limited demands leads to the formulation 
of more extreme ones. Early in December came signs that 
the Government might fail to ride the storm it had raised. 
Mass demonstrations in Cairo and Alexandria attacked the 
Government for weakness in carrying out its abrogation policy. 
Rioting at the gates of the Abdin Palace followed new appoint- 
ments to the Royal Cabinet in January. The turbulent Moslem 
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Brotherhood began interfering with Cairo night-life, to bring 
it into line with the austere realities of “ the front.” 

These premonitions gathered strength as the movement 
approached its terrible climax. On January 25th, 1952, British 
troops stormed, after bombardment, the headquarters of the 
regular and auxiliary police in Ismailia. Egyptian casualties 
in the two actions were forty-six killed, seventy-two wounded 
and 790 captured. When the news reached Cairo next day, the 
mob took charge. That day of the faggot and the knife is too 
fresh a memory to require description here. In the evening 
the Egyptian Army moved at long last, not to eject the British 
from the Canal Zone, but to save the capital from destruction. 
A few hours later, the Government fell, and the hush of curfew 
descended on the debris and the ash. The camel’s rage was 
spent. ‘ , ' 

Militant Egyptian nationalism has clearly come of age. Its 
demands have the backing of virtually the whole Moslem popu- 
lation of the country; differences exist only on questions of 
method and procedure. How far any Egyptian Government 
can control the force and direction of the popular movement 
js another matter. The mob fury of January 26th suggests 
that the movement can easily get out of hand. But it 1s at 
least as significant that the Government maintained control, 
by and large, for more than three months, and that order was 
restored in a few hours at the fall of a military glove. The 
decisive authority of the Army, revealed in January, 1952, and 
confirmed by General Neguib’s subsequent coup d'état, is the 
key to the present situation. Doubt of its staying power lies 
at the root of present apprehensions. 


Two Nations in France 
By D. W. BROGAN 


‘“ HE country,” so I learn from the French Press, is 
tired of the French Parliament. This is hardly to be 
wondered at, since the sovereign Assembly is in- 

capable, apparently, of finding or supporting a government, 

and is not visibly very distressed at its failure. There are 
some good, formal explanations of the failure. The constitu- 
tion of the Fourth Republic has not worked well; the changes 
in the methods of parliamentary life since the days of the 

Third have mostly, in practice, turned out for the worse. 

Personal ambitions, not very deeply concealed, continue to 

play too important a part in deciding the fate of ministries. 

The personalities that have greatest weight in the outside world, 

like that of M. Robert Schuman, do not necessarily have the 

same weight in the Palais Bourbon. The imperfect success with 
which M. Mayer concealed his contempt for the intellectual 
equipment of his fellow-members helped to bring him down. 

But behind all these occasional causes of Governmental 
weakness lies something more important and more ominous, 
the deep and apparently incurable schism in French national 
life, the exile from it of the greater part of the politically con- 
scious workers. For them, as the Archbishop of Bordeaux has 
recently remarked, the class-war is not a theory; it is a visible 
fact that they live with every day. France, as much as Gaul, 
is divided. It is divided into more than three parts; the 
political system reveals that. But it is divided most deeply 
into “them” and “us” by the survival and perpetuation in 
France of the revolutionary division and by the alienation of 
the workers from the bourgeoisie. 

It is on this existing division and on the forces that per- 
petuate it that the French Communists build. Because the 
division is there, because the attempts to bridge it by the 
Socialists, by the Mouvement Républicain Populaire and, 
more lately, by the Gaullists have so far failed, the French 
Communists can survive the illness of Thorez, the expulsion 
of Marty, the ignominies and mendacities of servility to the 
party-line laid down in Moscow. For the Communists can and 
do capitalise on the fact that they propose real reforms of 
“ structure,” that they alone promise them with plausibility, 
that the millions of Frenchmen who think that profound 
changes must be made if France is to survive and revive are 
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tempted, almost forced, to turn to the Communists who, at 
least, do not pretend that all is pretty much all right. 

On the other side must be set the millions of Frenchmen who 
think that things are pretty much all right, that profound 
changes would be changes for the worse, that French life must 
not, need not, be remodelled on modern lines. Above all, it 
must not be remodelled on lines that will make the cost of 
reconstruction fall on the possessing classes, that will upset the 
pattern of small business, of archaic methods of production, 
will not force a new distribution of the meagre French capital 
resources. The present French State, as represented by the 
present Assembly, has shown itself impotent. 

France has on the one hand millions of Frenchmen who wish 
for no fundamental change, and who will never willingly con- 
sent to give power to a Government likely to make fundamental 
changes, and millions of other Frenchmen, above all the indus- 
trial workers, who feel the need for that change, who feel them- 
selves excluded from the national community, for whom most 
of the claims made for the charms and benefits of the French 
way of life seem hollow. French life, that is to say, is seen 
very differently in the “ beaux quartiers’ of Paris and in Saint- 
Denis, in small country towns, and in the mines and mills of 
the North. The present Assembly, possibly any possible future 
Assembly on the same lines, can, at best, produce governments 
on the Pinay model, and that model, though much superior to 
other models, is quite unsatisfactory to the French who want 
a new France, in whom the optimism, energy and desire for 
innovation fostered by the Resistance and Liberation still lives. 

The problems that a Pinay government, or another of that 
type, can face and solve are real problems, and their solution 
is better than no solution at all; but those who have to deal 
with the industrial masses, whether they be Socialists, members 
of the M.R.P. or left-wing Gaullists know that a government 
of bourgeois from the smaller towns, from the shopkeepers, 
from the more prosperous farmers, does not feel the problems 
or the passions or the needs of Roubaix or Saint-Etienne. It 
is for this reason that the current M.R.P. congress has firmly 
refused to go to the Right, that Socialists fear, in most cases, 
the risks of office, that, because of this division as to what 
France needs, Communist strength, as the recent local-govern- 
ment elections show, has not declined at all. 

That there is a great deal of illusion in the grievances 
of the French industrial workers, of the small peasants is true. 
The French have never been noted for exactness and precision 
in public economic discussion, and vague appeals to * justice ” 
are no substitute for serious and sobering thought about the 
realities and possibilities of the French economic situation. 
No more than with us are the loudest preachers and claimants 
for a higher standard of living, for a liberation from depend- 
ence on America, for economic joys in widest commonalty 
spread, ready for the painful and upsetting alterations in the 
national way of life which is the price of that necessary increase 
in French production without which the State, any State, will 
be incapable of remedying some of the more urgent grievances 
of the workers. Such an adjustment would mean the dismissal 
of many thousands of State officials, the abandonment of many 

uneconomic tiny collections of fields, the painful encourage- 
ment of real savings. 

All of this, even if carried out, would leave France with other 
grounds of division, with the incurable rancunes of some 
survivors of Vichy, with the old and not appeased quarrel of 
Church and State, of which the Finaly case has suddenly 
revealed the permanence. The great problem of how to live 
with Germany would remain. But the greater problem is 
how to persuade the French to live with each other, how to 
bring back within the body of the nation the millions of exiles. 
That they are largely self-exiled is true. I have never been an 
admirer of the political sagacity of the French working man. 
But that does not diminish the seriousness of the task—of not 
only the reconciliation of the older workers but of the hundreds 
of thousands, perhaps millions, who have been born and bred 
in an atmosphere of internal emigration. That is a problem 
the Assembly might seriously begin to think about if it could 
find the time. 
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The MIG Mystery 


By OLIVER STEWART 

F the truth has been told about its air performance, the 

MIG is the world’s best fighter; if the truth has been 

told about air-battle losses, it is the world’s worst fighter. 
In one breath it is said that 500 MIGs have been shot down 
and that the ratio of victories is eleven to one in favour of 
the United Nations, and in the next breath it is said that the 
MIG completely out-performs the Sabre and that the United 
Nations authorities are offering money to any Communist 
pilot who delivers an undamaged MIG to them. (The amount 
of 100,000 dollars is presumably judged sufficient to induce 
the pilot to brave the threat of an American film star that 
she will grant him a “date” for dinner.) In the House of 
Commons the Under-Secretary of State for Air has said that 
it would not be in the public interest to disclose facts about 
the MIG. But if the authorities themselves know the facts, 
there is no reason to offer money for them. And, with respect 
to the Minister, I would add that the important facts are 
obvious. 

The MIG is built to accord with the advice given long ago 
to aircraft-designers by William Stout in the poetic phrase: 
“ Simplicate and add more lightness.” It is simple and it is 
light. By comparison the North American Sabre used by 
the United Nations is complicated and heavy. By comparison 
new British fighters are heavy, although their wing-loading is 
less than that of the MIG. About the MIG’s engine there 
is even less doubt than about the airframe. We are reminded 
repeatedly that it derives from the Rolls-Royce Nene sold 
to Russia. It has, in fact, the same overall diameter as the 
Nene, 125.7 centimetres, and its design and performance can 
be inferred from the development work done on the Nene, 
notably by the French licence-holders, Hispano Suiza. The 
Nene is a centrifugal flow turbojet, with double-sided impeller, 
and, in its original form, it gave 2,270 kilograms (5,000 Ib.) 
thrust at a weight of 800 kilograms. The Tay is a higher- 
powered development of the Nene. The engine has been 
fitted with re-heat. 

British manufacturers are in process of abandoning centri- 
fugal flow engines like the Nene in favour of axial. The 
Rolls-Royce Avon, the Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire and the 
Bristol Olympus are all axial flow engines. An attraction of 
the axial flow unit is that it is of smaller diameter for the 
same power. Presenting less frontal area, it causes less drag. 
The “two-spool” Olympus, for instance, gives twice the 
thrust of the Nene, and weighs twice as much, but has a 
diameter of only 102 centimetres... But axial flow engines 
are more complicated, more difficult and expensive to produce, 
somewhat more sensitive to stones or other things swallowed 
by the air-intake and probably more difficult to maintain than 
centrifugal engines. 

So the picture of the MIG 15 engine and airframe paints 
itself without official aid. The aircraft is simple and light 
in weight; readily produced in quantity, easily maintained in 
the field. The implications are extremely interesting, because 
the Russians are not the only people to concentrate upon 
simplicity and lightness in their fighters. The Japanese used 
a similar formula during the war. Much more important, Mr. 
W. E. W. Petter, who designed the Canberra bomber, is 
now vigorously advocating simplicity and lightness, and has 
designed a new fighter, called the Folland Gnat, which con- 
centrates upon light weight and simplicity and should be able 
to out-perform most heavy and complicated fighters. 

There would, therefore, be nothing extraordinary about the 
opinion expressed by a Royal Air Force officer, in an article 
officially circulated to all newspapers by the Air Ministry, 
that the MIG has better acceleration, climbs faster and has a 
higher ceiling than the United Nations fighters in service in 
Korea. Nor would there be any reason to call in question his 
further statement that the MIGs almost always outnumber 
United Nations machines, and that they have the tactical 
advantage of operating near their own bases, whereas United 
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Nations aircraft must work far from their bases. 

It is not possible, however, for serious students of ait-war 
simultaneously to give credence to the claim made by the 
same Officer in the same article, and with the same Air Minis 
authority, that the loss-rate is eleven to one in favour of the 
United Nations. The two sets of statements are incongruoys 

Differences in gunnery cannot make the two sides match 
The Sabre gun-sights may be much better than those of the 
MIG. The gyro sight with radar ranging should give United 
Nations pilots a gunnery advantage. But their heavy maching 
guns must have a shorter effective range than the MIG’s 
cannon. And in combat the pilot who can outclimb his 
opponent can obtain and hold the tactical initiative. The 
conclusion is either that the MIG’s qualities have beeg 
massively overestimated or that enemy losses have beeg 
inaccurately assessed. 

There is urgent need for fuller and franker discussion of the 
whole subject because of the tendency, already noted, of some 
eminent British aircraft-designers to favour greater lightness 
and simplicity in military and naval aircraft. The Service 
authorities are opposed to this view. The Ministry of Supply 
has placed no order for the Gnat. The official opinion is that 
air-crew members must be supplied with every aid science 
can suggest and engineering can provide. So the specialists, 
each with his own pet set of gadgets, have a glorious time 
with every new design. They load it down with wires and 
pipes; they instal electronics, hydraulics and pneumatics; they 
put in refrigerators, heaters and humidifiers; they introduce 
involved interlocking devices and ten thousand ingenuities, 
forgetting the injunction of the distinguished American motor- 
car manufacturer: “ What you don’t fit don’t give no trouble.” 
The modern fighter, as we understand it in the West, is a 
complex of intricate plumbing and inextricably entangled 
wiring. 

Perhaps the MIG goes too far in the opposite direction. 
It contains fewer safety devices, and therefore involves its 
pilot in what the modern jargon calls “ unacceptable hazards.” 
But if manned fighters are to continue in existence, some 
check must eventually be applied to the increases in weight 
and complication. On the evidence so far available all that 
can be concluded is that, if the battle-loss figures are correct, 
weight and complication are worth while; but, if the MIG 
performance figures are correct, simplicity and lightness should 
be sought. 


La Pieuvre et le 
Prétendant 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


YING on the sun-dried rock, which gently exhaled the 

mild essence of the sea, I peered into a small pool where 

the ebb had deposited a lonely octopus. The pool was as 
blank as a bowl and provided no seaweed under which the 
creature could hide, no sand and shingle into which it might 
burrow. A tentacle curled and uncurled idly like a strand of 
wrack waving in a slow tide; an orange eye observed my face, 
which must have looked like another ruddy sun balanced on 
the rim of the world. I did not move, and for some minutes 
the octopus showed no sign of alarm; but suddenly it shud- 
dered into life and hunched itself back into a corner of the 
pool; its smokescreen pulsed out and the dull black stain 
spread through the water. Had a hostile, or hungry, expression 
crossed my face ? 

But I heard a noise on the rock behind me, and when I 
turned and saw what was there I could well understand why 
the octopus had gone into hiding. Behind me stood an appan- 
tion which would have given a giant squid the scare of its 
life: a tall and well-worn person attired in a dark blue High- 
land bonnet with a feather in it, a plum-coloured tunic of 
curious cut, a philabeg of the dazzling Jacobite tartan, and 
rope-soled sandais. In the Café Royal of Edinburgh one 
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would think nothing of such a spectacle, or in Coventry Street 
during International week-end, but to be confronted abruptly 
by it in blazing midsummer on the rocks of a French shore, 
when one was in a position of some slight disadvantage—an 
extraordinary thing. 

] pulled myself together as best I could. 

“ Avez-vous du feu?” said the Highlander in a manner 
rather peremptory. 

| handed him my box and, as he held a match to his pipe, 
observed tentatively : 

“Je pense, Monsieur, que vous, comme moi-méme, étes a 
quelque distance de chez-vous.” 

He looked up sharply as I spoke, puffed hard to get his pipe 
going well, and then answered distantly, from the heights of 
his hauteur : 

“Dans un sens, oui, certainement. Dans un autre, non. 
Pour le moment je demeure dans les environs.” 

I confess that I felt at a loss. 

“ Bien,” 1 said nervously, for the sake of breaking the silence. 
“C'est assez agréable ici.” 

“C'est tolérable,” he conceded. 

He stood on the rock, tall and erect and as bizarre as a 
portrait by Raeburn, blocking my path. His head might have 
been hacked crudely out of Peterhead stone and the hand that 
held the bow! of his pipe was thick and knotted like a peasant’s. 
Smoke curled away from his mouth and drifted about his 
bonnet. But I could not admire him indefinitely. Looking 
ostentatiously at my watch, I ventured to say: 

“Je crois vraiment qu'il est temps de rentrer au village. 
Auriez-vous l'aimabilité de vous retirer de coté ? 

“Je vous accompagnerai,” he said, as one granting a favour. 


“ Mais, attendez. Qu’étiez-vous en train de regarder dans cet 
étang ?”’ 

“Une pieuvre, monsieur.” 

“Juste ciel!” he exclaimed. “ Ou ¢a?” 


I pointed. He stepped into the water, threshed about with 
his right leg, discovered the octopus, bashed its head two or 
three times against the rock, turned it outside-in (or so it 
seemed), removed some portion of it and threw it away, and 
popped the corpse into a string-bag which he took from his 
sporran. 

“ Allons,” he said, all this deftly accomplished. 

So we clambered down from the rock on to the sand. He 
strode silently beside me over the hard rippled sand, the 
philabeg swinging, the feather nodding. I hadn't the slightest 
idea how to handle this situation and he must have been well 
aware of, and delighted with, the effect he had created; my 
obvious uneasiness must have been pleasurable in the extreme. 
But shortly he was pleased to speak, and in English: 

“I have no doubt that you are wondering who I am, since 
you are a stranger here.” 

‘I take it that you are a Scotsman like myself ?” 

“Like you, sir!” He laughed generously. “ Scarcely.” 
Having had his laugh, he continued: “ My name is Stuart.” 
At this a thought struck me. An obvious thought, and 

might have occurred before. 

“A good name,” I said appeasingly. 

“A royal name, sir,” he snapped back, womanishly. “ And 
what do you call yourself ?” 

I told him. He was not visibly impressed. 

By this time we had come up from the sand, past the sentry 
line of villas, and were walking by the verandah of the 
miserable café in the square. 

“ Shall we rest here for a little ?” said the Highlander—but 
the question sounded more like a command. 

Curious to learn something about him (for Highlanders in 
peacock plumage and with the fierce accents of Leith cannot 
be so common in France), I agreed readily. One was safe in 
the village square. 

When the proprietor had brought out a bottle of Pernod 
and a drink had been taken, the Highlander’s face assumed 
a more kindly. if still condescending, expression, and so I 
was emboldened to ask how long he had lived in Brittany. 

“ A long time,” he replied, a strange look in his eye. As 
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he hunched forward towards me in his cane chair he looked 
like an Indian Army colonel who had taken to the Glasgow 
halls in a Scotch-comic act. 

“ A long time,” he repeated. “ But I shall return one day, 
do not doubt.” 

The order of his words was at odds with the accent in which 
they were uttered. 

He looked round, and Jeant towards me, and I waited for 
confidence. 

‘Are you a gentleman ?” he asked. 

“ I—I believe so,” said I, taken aback by the quaint question. 
“You believe so? Do you not know ?” 

“Only a turn of speech,” I said desperately. “I am a 
gentleman.” 

“A Scots gentleman 7 

“70. 

“In that case,” he said, “I shall take you into my 
confidence.” 

Readers of this brief account may possibly be more 
surprised by what follows than I was at the time, for, having 
something in my nature which attracts eccentrics, I had had 
such experiences before, although never in France. This Stuart 
was the descendant of that other named Charles Edward, and 
if he had his rights he would be on the throne now occupied 
by Queen Elizabeth, and he was not merely passing his time 
quietly in France without hope of coming into his own again, 
and gentlemen of influence were active on his behalf, etc., etc., 
and money was being raised, and he had reason to believe that 
as soon as he set foot in Scotland, etc., etc. 

How happy to live in the fortress of a dream, protected by 
the buffer states of fantasy against the boredoms of reality. 

But this was certainly a rather more formidable Pretender 
than the last one I had come across, in Perth—an engaging 
youth who affected a tall silver-headed walking-cane and held 
out a jewelled snuff-box. This was no such elegant Pretender, 
but he was more business-like, for within twenty minutes and 
a drink or two (on me) he had relieved me of three hundred 
francs. 

“ Towards my return,” he said graciously, putting the notes 
away in his sporran. “Every little helps. You will be 
rewarded when the time comes.” 

At the mention of time I looked at my watch and rose, 
begging His Maijesty’s pardon. He did not seek to detain 
me further, and remained seated as I took my leave of him. 
But when I reached the foot of the steps down from the 
verandah to the square he called out and I turned. 

“ Why were you lying stretched out there, just looking at 
an octopus ‘ ie 

“Just that,” I said, “ just looking.” 

His laughter pealed out like a harsh rumour of Leith Walk 
on a Saturday night. 

ss That, ” he said, “is a curious way for a gentleman to pass 
his time.” 

That was not my last sight of the Pretender. A week or two 
later I took the bus into Dinard and crossed in the ferry to 
St. Malo. It was none other than the Pretender, in blue 
dungarees now, who carried my bags to the Customs. I said 
not a word, and his own face was glumly clenched. On the 
way from the jetty we passed another porter returning, who 
said casually, without a smile, as he passed: 

“ Vive le Roi.” 

The Pretender did not acknowledge the greeting, nor did 
his expression, which was that of a man with much on his mind, 
change. He put my bags in the shed and accepted a hundred 
francs without comment. He gave no sign that he had 
recognised me. As for me, I had not presumed to mention our 
earlier encounter along the coast. But now I felt that we could 
not part without a word. As he turned away I said to him: 

“ Good luck—Your Majesty !” 

He looked me in the eye, and smiled, and winked. 

“ Never mind,” he said. “ I'll bring you another wee octopus 
when I come.” 

And that was the last I saw or heard of Monsieur Stuart. 
But one never can tell. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


ART 


Sutherland and Moore 


Ir would be an over-simplification to say that Henry Moore has 
turned the human figure into landscape, and that Graham Sutherland 
has turned landscape into a metaphor for the human figure. Never- 
theless there are profound affinities between the biomorphic presences 
the two artists have created. Both painter and sculptor have found 
in the elemental forms of nature a common source of imaginative 
experience. Moore's figures approximate to bone or sea-worn 
boulders, their very flesh having turned into stone or baked terra- 
cotta; Sutherland’s chrysalises and roots range themselves in 
upright ranks to proclaim to the lazy eye their unity with the life- 
force of animate creation. Stretching from the opposite poles of 
humanism and the supernatural, the fields of the two artists have 
at points overlapped. 

The big exhibition of Graham Sutherland’s work, which was 
brought together for the Venice Biennale last summer and has been 
touring Western Europe ever since, has arrived in slightly amended 
form (it includes several very recent paintings) at the Tate where, 
as a major Coronation attraction, it will happily coincide with the 
artist’s fiftieth birthday. It should be seen in conjunction with the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts exhibition of drawings by Henry 
Moore, ‘* Figures in Space,’’ with the Constables at the V and A, 
and with some of the sixty-two Gainsboroughs also at the Tate. 
For Sutherland represents the most recent flowering of the English 
landscape tradition—that tradition which developed from mere 
topography and a sensitive romanticism that found poetic and moral 
truths in the light and shade of clouds scudding across rain-washed 
meadows, through Palmer’s burgeoning intensity and Turner’s 
transcendental visions of glory to the metamorphic monsters of 
Paul Nash. Self-identification with the elements has become self- 
identification with the very thrust and texture and tension of the 
skin of the land and the minutiae of the furious activity upon it. 

Gainsborough, remember, used to construct model landscapes of 
cork and coal and broken stones, sand and clay, mosses and lichens, 
These, said Reynolds, ** he used to magnify and improve into rocks, 
trees and water.’’ Is this so far from Sutherland lying on the warm 
shore ** until my eye, becoming riveted to some sea-eroded rocks, 
would notice that they were precisely reproducing, in miniature, the 
forms of the inland hills ’’ ? Throw yourself to the ground, until 
you lose the sense of human scale, until the whirring of a beetle’s 
wings stun the eardrums with soft thunder and a jumping grass- 
hopper seems to shake the earth. This is the world of Graham 
Sutherland. Landscape is no longer a setting for a féte champétre, 
for the tolling of the angelus, for dreams of classical splendour. 
It is a savage, cruel world of malevolent forces and mutually inimical 
activities. Suthe:land’s work has, indeed, been held to evidence 
the death-wish, but this is surely a gross exaggeration of his 
undoubted expression of the disquiet of our time. The world he 
has created may never be popular, but it is a major achievement 
of international importance, and of how many British artists during 
the past century can that be said ? 

His technical antecedents are not difficult to trace. Sutherland’s 
earlier work, in particular, shows him breaking down the visual 
image of landscape and re-forming it in two-dimensional terms, 
very much as Picasso has done with the human figure and with still- 
life. Increasingly for the last six or seven years the influence of 
Francis Bacon’s exercises in morbid sensationalism has made itself 
felt, and by so much the surrealist element in Sutherland’s expres- 
sionism may be said to have increased. The exhibition is not fully 
retrospective, for none of the war paintings are shown. It is really 
a record, notwithstanding the portraits of Maugham and Beaverbrook, 
of the artist’s developing attitude to nature. In this development 
a major shift of emphasis occurred immediately after the war when, 
in connection with his Northampton commission, Sutherland became 
preoccupied with the double image of thorn tree and crown of thorns. 
All pretence of recession was dropped ; all the drama of perspective 
jettisoned. Against a flat wall or a symbolic horizon the fragments 
of natural forms were set up on pedestals to have their portraits 
painted, in colours that came more and more to depend upon the 
strident clash of complementaries. The gain in sheer, raw power is 
undeniable—the later paintings make a canvas like the 1939 Gorse 
on Sea Wall look as well-behaved as an old master—but it is equally 
true, I am sure, that the sense of revelation has communicated itself 
to the spectator less frequently. It is interesting, however, that the 
most recent canvases of all are the most electrifying. Variations on 
a Theme II, almost a grisaille, is a malevolent, watchful presence of 


astonishing intensity, of a ‘‘ reality ’’ unsurpassed in its manner 
because it exists in space. 
* . * * 

This particular aspect of man-imagined forms existing in space 
and setting up a tension between themselves and their surroundings 
is the theme that links the drawings at the I.C.A. Just as Sutherland's 
gigantic forms are sometimes rendered even more ambiguous by the 
introduction of touches of normalcy (the shuttered windows jp 
Palm and House), so in some of these drawings Moore’s sculptural 
beings clash with the ‘* reality ’’ of human beings. So evenly 
balanced are they that one is left wondering whether it is the statues 
or the people who have invaded the privacy of the others. This 
is an admirably chosen collection, which very clearly shows Moore’s 
continuing interest in an aesthetic problem that is outside the range 
of true sculpture but is yet intimately bound up with it. 

” 7 * * 


Not to be missed : Wildenstein’s ‘*‘ Art of Drawing 1500-1950" 
which actually justifies the bravura of its title ; Agnew’s fine col- 
lection of Venetian paintings ; the Marlborough Gallery’s important 
exhibition of 37 Courbets ; the Eskimo carvings at Gimpel Fils, the 
best of which show a compact simplicity of form, allied to acute 
observation and a jolly sense of humour ; the stained glass in the 
exhibition of contemporary religious art at No. 45 Park Lane~ 
though the best exhibition of religious art is on the north side of 
Cavendish Square, where Epstein’s Madonna and Child (in lead 
salved from the war-time fires) may now be seen linking the two 
Palladian buildings of the Convent of the Holy Child Jesus—the 
artist’s most successful public monument and the best to go up in 
central London for many decades. M. H. MIpDLeTon, 


MUSIC 


THERE is probably no more unfortunate figure in our musical life 
than Alan Bush. As a composer he is an outstanding talent even 
in a generation that includes Walton, Rubbra, Tippett and 
Rawsthorne. Yet his work, although certainly not so consistently 
satisfying as theirs, is quite disproportionately less known and esteemed, 
In struggling, against his natural gifts, to write music for “* the people” 
(who have shown no interest in his efforts) he has undoubtedly 
sapped his talent, but he has by no means killed it, and in the Violin 
Concerto and several other of his later instrumental works, in which 
musical instinct has still triumphed over woolly thinking, he has 
written good music in spite of himself. But, as if determined to bea 
martyr, even when he has done so he has handicapped it with political 
texts or programmes likely to make the works an object of derision, 

So it is, unhappily, with his latest work, Voices of the Prophets, 
a setting for tenor and piano of verses from Isaiah, Milton, Blake 
and Peter Blackman, given its first performance by Peter Pears in 
a programme of modern English songs in the Recital Room at the 
Festival Hall last Friday. Only the Blake song is Bush at his best, 
but the Milton has an appropriate power and austerity, and the 
other two, if not inspired, show his characteristic harmonic dexterity 
and imagination at the climaxes. But the work is killed at birth by 
the text of the fourth song. Peter Blackman speaks with the voice 
of the prophet, no doubt, but not of the poet. A line that he likes 
well enough to use twice will give an idea of the quality of his 
imagery : ** Till our force bright as the atom blasts the evil oppression 
which cripples all our creation.’” We hang our heads in horrible 
embarrassment, and resolve never to expose ourselves to it again. 

» coal » ™ 

This cantata was one of two new works commissioned by Peter 
Pears for this concert. The other was a song cycle To Poetry by 
Matyas Seiber, which lacks the unity both of subject and of musical 
design and style of the Bush, but offers more continuous pleasure as 
a string of songs, each saying something distinctive in a different one 
of the many styles that Seiber is master of. Most memorable were 
the Brittenish Jnvocation and the hair-raising setting of Dunbar’s 
Timor Mortis. The programme also included the first performance 
in London of The Commandment of Love by Arthur Oldham, a pupil 
of Britten who has picked up a trick or two from his teacher but 
contributes little of his own except in the fifth song. 

Whatever any of the works may have lacked, it was not persuasive 
advocacy, either from Peter Pears, who was at his most admirable, 
or from Mewton-Wood, his very perceptive and scrupulous accom- 
panist. 

* * - « 

The revival of Wozzeck at Covent Garden is much strengthened 
by a new Marie in Marea Wolkowsky, who sings with a less even 
tone but with more variety and a truer sense of character than her 
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redecessor, making her not the depraved slut that she was but the 
confused wretched creature that she should be, as pathetic a ** poor 
devil ’’ as Wozzeck himself. The performance is much improved 
elsewhere too. The music has now sunk in, and Jess Walters in 
particular as Wozzeck has found the melody in his part, which he 
now sings with complete conviction and assurance. 

COLIN MASON. 


CINEMA 


(Empire.)——-Stalag 17. (Carlton.) 


Young Bess. 
Young Bess is being shown on a screen of such vast proportions 
that it takes a full ten minutes before one can find one’s way about 
it. Miss Jean Simmons’ face, forty-six feet across, her teardrops 
twelve fect long, congeal every feeling save that of apprehension. 
Timidly one waits to be drowned in her eyes, to be crushed against 
the wall of her forehead, to be swept from one’s seat by her hair. 
Longing to escape from what seems inevitable disaster, it takes time 
to master the natural fears of the mouse for the mountain, courage 
to become acclimatised to giant hands and rapacious cavernous 
mouths. Once reassured, however, that nothing more serious than 
eve-strain, similar to that acquired at Wimbledon, will ensue, one 
can see this adaptation of Miss Margaret Irwin’s fine book with 
great pleasure, for it is a film which, though it disregards the mooter 
points of Bess’s love life and comes out unreservedly on the side of 
romance, nevertheless has a proud sense of history, an air of joyful 
dedication to England and her glories. 

Miss Simmons looks as unlike Elizabeth as a deer a ferret, but 
she gives a spirited performance, fiery and dignified by turns, inter- 
preting the young princess’s unquenchable courage in the face of 
most cruel trials in a sensitive and touching manner. To Tom 
Seymour, pronounced incorrectly as usual, Mr. Stewart Granger 
brings a flashing vitality, a jauntiness of eye and sparkle of tooth 
which, in this magnified form, are somewhat overpowering. But in 
his quieter passages with his dying wife, Catherine Parr, late Queen 
of England, played with sweet humility by the lovely Miss Deborah 
Kerr, he shows what a good serious actor he can be when given the 
chance. As for Mr. Charles Laughton as Henry VIII, he is an old 
friend, laughing uncouthly, drinking copiously, gnawing at the same 
old bone, slobbering, belching, indeed following with reverent care 
in his own footsteps. Needless to say he is excellent. So, too, are 
Miss Kay Walsh as the faithful Ashley, a sincere warm performance, 
Mr. Guy Rolfe as the Lord Protector Somerset and Miss Kathleen 
Byron as his malicious wife. Since it is manifestly hard for a little 
boy to measure up to the standard set by these experienced players, 
one can only look upon Master Rex Thompson as Edward VI with 
charity, a large amount of which is needed to outweigh embarrass- 
ment 

Mr. George Sidney’s direction is pleasant without being par- 
ticularly imaginative, and it is a relief to find that neither the sets 
nor the costumes are over-opulent, even though it takes a lot of 
looking to cover the acreage of them. Carefully timed to link our 
illustrious past with our splendid present, this film inspires confidence 
in the future, giving an assurance that in some respects we are, thank 
heavens, irrevocably conservative. 


’ * 


Produced and directed by Mr. Billy Wilder from a play by Messrs. 
Bevan and Trzcinski, Stalag /7 is an extraordinary and not in the 
least successful account of life in an American sergeant’s barracks 
of a prison camp. Like so many stage plays transferred to the screen, 
the film lacks all semblance of reality, even though, presumably, it 
is based on truth. Strange how the smell of grease-paint and the 
creak of boards mesmerise One into believing all things are possible. 
Here the humorous types, sex-starved, in union suits, looking at 
Russian female prisoners through a telescope, the Germans being 
beastly in a jovial way, Mr. William Holden being suspected of being 
a stool pigeon, the dozens of other characters ranging from the shell- 
shocked to the cuckolded seem to be quite out of this world, following 
a dramatic pattern devised by box-office enthusiasts. Every taste is 
catered for but no palate satisfied, even the moments of tension and 
excitement having an artificial tang to them. No, this is a film 
which, unless the feet give out completely in the Haymarket, can 
well be missed in Coronation Week. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


The Impostor. (Academy.) 

The extraordinary Rashomon was an exception among Japanese 
films, as it would have been anywhere. A more conventional—and 
on its home ground more popular—production, The Impostor, joins 
Due Soldi di Speranza at the Academy to form a neatly contrasted 
double bill. This piece of oriental cloak and dagger, a story of 
seventeenth-century palace intrigue in which’a gallant guardsman 
Outwits an impostor posing as the son of the Shogun, has, for 
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Western audiences, its undeniable /ongueurs. But, to set against 
the formal, excessively deliberate and at times confused plot-develop- 
ment, there are the ceremonial backgrounds, the savage, ritual bursts 
of swordplay and the tense, aware immobility of the playing. It is 
not here the quality of the film per se that attracts, nor the exploits 
of Utaemon Ichikawa, Japan’s Errol Flynn, but the strangeness of 
the idiom. P. H. 


THEATRE 

Over the Moon. Lyrics and music by Vivian Ellis and others. 
(Piccadilly.) 
NOTHING bovine about this twentieth-century Boadicea who carves 
her way through acres of undistinguished script and arrives happy 
and relatively glorious at the conclusion. Cicely Courtneidge, Peter 
Pannish in the extreme, takes a lunar leap into the familiar and ends 
up with the King’s Horses, a combined skit on India and holiday 
camps, and a cameo of affected postmistresses (** Pass raight down 
the counter, please *’); all of which are very amusing, but apt to 
give one the uncomfortable feeling that this is where we came in. 
Vivian Ellis is not to be accused of moving with the times. Such 
wit as there is is implied in the acting of Miss Courtneidge and not 
in the dialogue or lyrics of sketch and song which on the whole 
are as relevant as sedan chairs and about as slow. Apart from the 
versatile Thorley Walters, Miss Courtneidge stands magnificently 
alone in a desert of semi-competence. In fact, the little dog had 
a pretty thin time. K. P. 
Happy as a King. By Austin Melford and Fred Emney. Music and 
lyrics by Ross Parker. (Princes.) 

AMERICAN musical comedies are better than British ones and have 
been for several decades: nobody questions that. The argument 
starts when somebody asks why the home-grown ‘‘ musical ”’ is so 
inferior. Happy as a King shows symptoms from which a diagnosis 
might be made. It has vigorous, undistinguished dancing stamped 
by the drill-sergeant rather than the choreographer. The costumes 
are in shades of red, scarlet and pink, bravely matched with light blue. 
The jokes are part of folk history rather than stage dialogue. Some 
of the players stumble over their lines ; others cannot help laughing 
at Mr. Emney. The stage hands appear to be playing deck-tennis 
with cannon balls during the scene-changes. Everything that could 
be wrong, inferior and cheap is wrong, inferior and cheap. In such 
a framework the energetic talents of Greta Unger, Shani Wallis and 
Eve Lister can make little impression, and Fred Emney gets laughs 
only because he looks so funny. His lines, like so much else in the 
show, are shoddy and second-hand. G. F. 


Second Best Bed. By N. Richard Nash. (Arts.) 
IN this perfectly harmless and quite tasteless bit of twaddle Master 
Will Shakespeare is exhibited in Stratford during a jaunt down from 
London. He is, it seems, in search of his lost youth. In the pursuit 
he gets as drunk as a fiddler’s doxie, raises a riot among the yokels, 
dallies with a bawd on the banks of the Avon, and attempts for the 
umpteenth time to tame his shrew, Anne Hathaway—but without 
success, for she ups and fells him with a platter, thus knocking the 
passion out of this pilgrim. The connection between these characters 
and their historical counterparts one would judge to be impurely 
coincidental. Some of the fun and games reminded me of that 
ditty sung by the two toughs in Kiss Me, Kate : 

Brush up your Shakespeare, start quoting him now ; 

Brush up your Shakespeare and the women you will wow. 


Only it is poor Will who is wowed on the stage of the Arts. And 
how. iL 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V., Vol. Il. Early Mediaeval Music up to 1300, 
Vol. If. Ars Nova and the Renaissance, c.1300-1540., 


THESE two volumes, containing twenty-two ‘*78’’ discs, are the first 
instalment of an enterprise unique in scale and possibly in quality. 
In conjunction with the New Oxford History of Music ten volumes of 
records are to be issued, covering the whole range of Western European 
music from its origin to the present day and covering it very fully, if 
these two volumes are representative. (Vol. I, dealing with oriental 
and ‘‘classical’’ Greek music, is to be published later.) In such an 
undertaking the early periods of music’s history present the greatest 
difficulty, particularly in the matter of performance. The field of 
choice, though far wider than most laymen (that is, all but a few 
specialists) would believe, is of course far smaller than in the last 
three or four centuries; but even when a decision has been reached 
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Photocells on ex- 

haust pae during 
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manufacture. 
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PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


NE of the earliest electronic 

devices to strike the popular 
imagination was the photo- 
electric cell or “‘ electric eye’’. 
The public became familiar 
with it as a gadget for 
mysteriously opening doors or 
sounding burglar alarms. 

The modern emissive photo- 
cell continues to perform these 
tasks, but in addition it is 
employed in a wide variety of 
control and measuring equip- 
ments, which are already in- 
dispensable to industry. 

The cell contains a photo- 
sensitive cathode which emits 
electrons when light radiations 
fall upon it. This emission, or 
current, corresponds in strength 
to variations in the light 
intensity, even when minute, 
and when the current is 
amplified it can be used to 


ul 





operate measuring, indicating 
or control instruments. With 
suitable photo-cathode materi- 
als and, if necessary, with the aid 
of filters, these photocells can 
also be made sensitive to colour. 

Among the many applica- 
tions of photocells are high- 
speed counting, batching and 
sorting of mass-produced 
articles; inspecting for varia- 
tions in size or colour; control 
of temperature, smoke, liquid, 
position, printing register, or 
photographic exposure; safety 
devices in machines and fur- 
naces; and sound-heads in 
modern cinema projection 
equipment. 

Mullard photocells are used 
extensively for all these pur- 
poses, and research is con- 
stantly opening up new fields 
of application. 


lar 


MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
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as to what to include as typical, the chief difficulty still remains—how 
the music chosen is to be presented. Obviously historical accuracy 
must be the chief consideration m a series planned as Practical 
illustration of a scholarly text; but, since our forefathers were 50 
sparing in their instructions and musical notation in its early Stages 
demanded a knowledge of tradition without which it is Often 
ambiguous, each of several different methods of performance has a 
claim to be considered historically accurate. In his foreword to the 
booklets published with each volume the general editor, Professor 
Abraham, states expressly that the interpretations offered in these 
records “are not claimed as the only correct ones, but are . . . suppor 
ted by a weight of authority and give an impression as accurate as at 
present possible of the actual sound of the music of past ages,” 
What will that impression be in the case of the ordinary musical but 
inerudite listener? What will he make of Byzantine and Gregorian 
chant, troubadour song and the first clumsy attempts at polyphony in 
the first volume; or the growing elaboration of French and English 
liturgical music, the early sixteenth-century Netherlanders, the 
Burgundian chansons and the first examples of a genuinely instru. 
mental style in the second? Liturgical music is really only appreciable, 
perhaps only wholly intelligible, in its place as one—not the most 
important—element in liturgical worship; and for the average modern 
listener this demands an effort of the imagination and a certain 
amount of rudimentary knowledge and sympathy which will not be 
universal. Yet this is not really a specialist’s preserve, merely 
**historically interesting’? music. Those who can appreciate the 
architectural beauties of Romanesque and Gothic cathedrals 
should surely be able, with a little trouble, to enjoy their musical 
counterparts. Early secular music seems rough and primitive 
compared with the dignified eloquence of Gregorian chant and the 
formal intricacies of the early polyphonic masterpieces. But there 
are a freshness, simplicity and spontaneity about some of these love- 
songs and short instrumental pieces which are immediately appealing 
to anyone prepared to forget the sonorous splendours to which our 
ears are accustomed. 


These records, then, though of enormous practical value to scholars 
and students—who will be grateful for the musical texts printed in the 
booklet issued with each volume—contain a great deal to interest and 
entertain any amateur whose taste is at all adventurous. The 
standard of performance is high. The recordings by our own 
Schola Polyphonica, Brompton Oratory Choir, Bodley and Renais- 
sance Singers, the Belgian Pro Musica Antiqua Ensemble and the 
Swiss Schola Cantorum Basiliensis are what is generally called 
**authoritative.”” That is to say, they carry conviction to the 
listener, even when the music is of an unfamiliar kind, and give the 
impression of a certainty and unity of style. Some of the solo 
songs do not quite carry conviction, partly perhaps because the old 
French, German and English texts cannot avoid sounding odd and 
archaic, and because our ears associate a single vocal line either with 
liturgical music or folk-song. But all in all this is a wholly praise- 
worthy and admirable undertaking, and it is ungenerous to carp at 
minor flaws, some of which may well be in the listener’s ear. 

A confusion of labels on the last two discs of the second volume 
may mislead those who follow the music in the text and should be 
rectified as soon as possible. MARTIN Cooper. 





Mary’s Testament 


Why do you grieve ? I do not grieve. 
Death and decay are my beginning. 
Birth and growth and death but weave 
The pattern from the lifeline spinning 
Endlessly, the line whose end 

Cannot be told from its beginning. 


Why do you weep ?_ I do not weep. 
Why grudge the earth its winter sleep ? 


Why do you weep, why do you grieve 
For one who finds her life beginning 

In every line the seconds weave 

From the thread that’s always spinning, 
Knowing that what she knew as end 
Cannot be told from her beginning ? 


A. I. C. H. 
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Worth 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


NSIDE, the third boxing show of the day was nearly over, 

and, standing on the wooden platform which runs across 

the front of Alf Stewart’s Excelsior Pavilion, the Master of 
Ceremonies was beginning his preparations for the fourth. In 
front of him on the Green at Hampton Court the Whitsuntide 
bank holiday crowd was strolling by. “In a moment,” said 
the M.C., “ you will see the crowd streaming from this booth. 
Ask any one of them what they thought of the show.” 

Soon the curtains were pulled back; the third show was 
over; the crowd came streaming into the sun and the M.C. got 
back to work again in earnest. Behind him now were the 
booth’s four boxers, wrapped in dressing gowns, their hair still 
glistening from recent exertions. Mouths were shutting and 
eyes opening. Soon there would be real excitement, but first 
the M.C. had to draw from the crowd two, three, even four 
challengers to take on the glistening boxers behind him. 

Sometimes, perhaps, these challengers may not be quite the 
local boys that they are billed to be. 


moving but immensely powerful. I happened to be looking at 
him when the challenge was made. He had been brooding 
darkly in the background, with the bored air of a well-fed 
lion, when suddenly a shadow shot across his face, momentarily 
tightening the loose skin. It was there and gone in a second, 
leaving behind it only a suggestion of weariness, but from it 
I knew that the heavyweight had met his challenger before and 
had not liked what he met. 

The challengers were now sent behind the scenes to change, 
and the first enthusiasts began to file into the booth. Once 
inside in the sickly smell of canvas and hot grass, with 
the tent flaps drawn back to let the tobacco smoke seep upwards 
to a yellowing sky, we stood watching the first bout and waiting 
for the second. When at last the heavyweights clambered into 
the ring and stripped off their dressing-gowns every one in 
that booth knew that we were about to see a real fight. The 
challenger erect, confident and determined, stood with his back 

to his opponent, pawing at the ground 








and eager for the bell. The booth cham- 





Some follow the booths from fair to fair, 
through love of fighting and through love, 
also, of the ten-shilling note which comes 
to them if they stay on their feet three 


New Contributors on 


pion draped himself over the ropes, eager 
for a miracle. In the meantime his brown 
eyes and sallow face were grave with wary 


rounds. Some are there by previous Sport calculation. How best, in one’s fourth 
invitation, for no promoter can always fight that day, to last three rounds against 
rely on a supply of genuine volunteers. From next week the following a fresh opponent who, anyway, was 


But no one in a Fair crowd minds these 
little deceptions any more than he minds 
the larger and far more artistic deceptions 
which occur when, through lack of volun- 
teers, spontaneous or induced, the pro- 
moter has to match two of his own boxers 


against each other. Such fights are 
desperately exciting. First one fighter 


gets on top, and his opponent is saved 
only by the bell. Then his opponent 
rallies wonderfully, and the first fighter 
in turn is saved by the bell. The final 
round is level all the way, and works itself 
into such a tornado of blows that the two |} 
fighters affect not to hear the bell above | 





the shrieks of the crowd, and we applaud 


well-known sporting writers 

will join J. P. W. Mallalieu 

as regular contributors to the 
Spectator 


JOHN ARLOTT 
BERNARD DARWIN 
NEVILLE CARDUS 


Edward Crankshaw, Michael 


Berry and Patric Dickinson 


probably the better boxer ? 

In the first round we saw the result of 
the champion’s calculations. He was not 
fast enough to keep the fight at long 
range. Therefore he would try to pin his 
opponent against the ropes and wear some 
of the edge off him by weight alone. That 
part of the campaign lasted some thirty 
seconds, Then the challenger, wedged, 
as it appeared, without hope of escape 
against the ropes by the full weight of his 
opponent, suddenly darted under and out 
of the trap, and, swinging round, sent a 
right smash against a_ half-turned chin. 
The booth champion defended as best he 
could for the rest of the round. 




















the very high degree of artistry which —— But his defence was not good 
allows them to come through such enough. Once again in the second 
an apparently murderous battering completely unscathed. round he pinned the challenger against the ropes. Once 


Yes, there are deceptions in the boxing-booth business. But 
they do nobody any harm, and provide many people with great 
pleasure; and beyond the little deceptions, beyond the care- 
fully contrived art, there occurs that event which is more real, 
more genuine, than anything else in boxing anywhere, when 
from the crowd there comes a challenger who not merely can 
box but is absolutely determined to, flatten the booth’s cham- 
pion. I saw that happen last Monday. 

The M.C. had already picked two volunteers from the crowd. 
One, slight but well knit, combined a crew-cut hair style with 
an old-fashioned fringe of stubbly beard. The other looked 
like a dream poet, with long hair, calm, unchanging expression, 
faraway gaze and all. I wondered if he had ever boxed before. 
He had. That faraway look was directed strictly at the pro- 
moter’s ten-shilling note. He earned it with all the tricks of 
ringcraft, especially the old stager’s sharpness of hearing when 
the referee has reached a count of eight. But I forgot about 
him, and even about stubbly-beard who fought the first bout 
as if he enjoyed every second of it, when a massive, golden- 
headed boy put up his hand to challenge the heavyweight. 

It was not the challenger himself, but the booth’s heavy- 
weight, who fixed my attention. He, too, was massive, with 
legs like tree trunks and a head which hung forward under the 
weight of an oversize and well-spread nose. He seemed slow- 


again the challenger sprang the trap, sent in a right and, this 
time, knocked his opponent clean through the ropes. The 
champion had eight seconds in which to think again. He used 
them well. “It’s no good covering up and leaning against this 
fellow. Ill just have to fight it out,” said his reflective but 
no longer wary eyes as they emerged above the level of the 
ring. Fight it out he did. 

At the end of the third and last round the applause was 
enough to shake green leaves from the surrounding trees. Once 
more the champion was sent through the ropes on to the 
grass below, and if he had not come back no one would have 
thought the worst of him. After all, four fights in one steamy 
day are more than enough. But he did come back, knowing 
himself a loser, fighting as best he could, and, at the end, saying 
only: “ That boy was too good for me.” 

Alf Stewart, one-time champion of Ireland and of France, 
ran this boxing booth for the last thirty-four years of his life, 
and indeed died in it four years ago. He would have liked 
that fight. But he would not have liked people who say that 
boxing is evil. He would not have liked the British Boxing 
Board of Control who appear to smile on big business but 
frown on the little booth. After Monday I am with Alf 
Stewart. *He, his family, his fighters and his booth have given 
me the best bob’s worth I ever had in my life. 











LETTERS TO 


The Haworth Moors 


Haworth Moors and their symbolical impact on the minds of 


Sir, 
the Brontés and others may well be debatable land, but when the 
Rev. B. Scholfield moves to the little town itself he surely exaggerates 
the feeling of centrality and up-to-dateness enjoyed by its residents in 


1848. Charlotte Bronté longed for “the outer world beyond our 
moors,” and wrote on March 24th, 1845, “I feel as if we were all 
buried here.” That may have been the solitude of an exceptional mind, 
but I fancy many people must have said the same thing in that bleak, 
lonely and largely isolated community. 

Mr. Scholfield says the Brontés had a daily paper. We know that 
they subscribed to the Leeds Intelligencer and the Leeds Mercury and 
received from a friend John Bull. The Leeds Mercury did not become 
a daily until 1861. The Leeds Intelligencer did not become a daily 
until 1866, when it was transformed into the Yorkshire Post and Leeds 
Intelligencer. John Bull was a Tory weekly. When the Yorkshire 
Post and Leeds Intelligencer launched out as a daily it said in the 
rotund style of its time: “ Railways and electric telegraph have estab- 
lished a frequency of locomotion and the circulation of ideas which 
rob country society of all that inertness and incuriousness which were 
once its peculiar characteristics, and the highest questions of politics 
and literature are discussed with as much knowledge and vivacity in 
a country town or a secluded manor house as in the smoking room 
of a London club.” There, I think, is some indication of what life 
must have been like in places like Haworth before they were fully 
transformed by the Industrial Revolution. 

It is true that the Brontés went by train to London but only after 
an awkward road journey to Keighley, four miles down the valley. 
Haworth railway station was not opened until April 13th, 1867. The 
Leeds Mercury, reporting the event, said: “ The inhabitants of the 
Valley of Worth were for the first time in their lives placed in com- 
munication by rail with the rest of the world. The people of that 
busy but remote part of Yorkshire have for the last three years been 
anticipating the opening of a short line of railway stretching from 
Keighley to Oxenhope which should give them facilities for travelling 
which their more fortunate neighbours have enjoyed for so many 
years From the spirit displayed by the people generally there 
can be no doubt as to their full appreciation of the advantages which 
the possession of railway communication will confer upon them.” 

That extract, too, suggests that Haworth cannot have believed itself 
in 1848 to be, as Mr. Scholfield imagines, in the centre of things and 
in the van of progress.—Yours faithfully, W. L. ANDREWS. 

Grey Garth, West Park, Leeds, 6. 


Case of the Missing Cliché 


It is always a pleasant experience to a novice when he is able 
Shortly before reading Mr. John Home's letter 
in yout issue of May 15th, I had been reading The Hound of the 
Baskervilles to my children. I felt sure that the word “ elementary ” 
occurred in the book and on referring to jt I found near the beginning 
of the first chapter that Holmes, who had been testing Dr. Watson’s 
deduction in order apparently to demonstrate his own 


Sir, 
to correct an expert. 


powers of 


superior powers, says: “Interesting, though elementary.”—Yours 
faithfully. L. F. EGGLEDEN. 
25 Moneyhill Road, Rickmansworth, Herts. 


Sir Winston and the Arabs 


Sir,—The British Prime Minister may have been “at his best hitting 
nails on the head . . .” as far as his eloquence was concerned in his 
recent foreign policy speech, but there is one nail he would have done 
well to have left alone—lIsrael. By hitting this nail so firmly and 
squarely op the head the Prime Minister may not have realised that 
he gave the impression of wishing to drive a nail into the coffin of 
the Arabs. As a result he has upset the entire Arab people who are 
seething not only with fury but also with deep resentment at his 
calling what they regard as a usurper State, made at their expense and 
against their will by foreigners, “the most important factor in the 
Middle East.” If we wish to lose the goodwill of all the Arab countries 
who, with their oil alone, are a vital factor in our economy, then to 
make rash statements of this kind is the quickest way to go about it. 

It is easy to say that the standard of living in Israel is higher than in 
the rest of the Arab world, with the possible exception of the Lebanon. 
It is equally easy to give the explanation; not Jewish superiority— 
a race doctrine which would in any case be abhorrent to dhe best 
in Jewish tradition—but to the fact that Israel has received forty-three 
per cent. of American aid to the total Middle Eastern area. But such 
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American favouritism is not likely to last for ever and if Britain is 
to have any part in the future of the Middle East it will be with the 
Arabs whose parabola of recovery after four centuries of Turkish 
domination is rapidly rising. After such statements as those madg 
in the Foreign Affairs debate by the British Prime Minister the Arabg 
may not want us to play a part in their future. It will be more our 
loss than theirs if they do not.—Yours faithfully, Jomn Haytocx. 
Primary Teachers’ Training College, Baghdad, Iraq. 


The Diplomatic Soldier 


Sik,— With reference to the opening article, “Europe’s New Com- 
mander,” in your issue of May 22nd, it is to be hoped that you do 
not intend it to be inferred that the Supreme Commander of the 
N.A.T.O. Forces in Europe must essentially be “a politician and a 
diplomat,” though diplomatic he of course must be, for he has to 
maintain and develop co-operation and a team-spirit among officers 
of high rank of so many nations. He also has to deal with politicians, 
Statesmen and diplomats. 

But the characteristics, training and tradition of a diplomatic soldier 
are vastly different from those of his opposite numbers on the 
political side. The Supreme Commander, as you say, may well 
have to be prepared for “ unmilitary compromising with facts.” But 
he must not be the one to compromise. It is his duty to assess the 
forces and resources necessary for the performance of the strategic 
tasks assigned to him through the Standing Group, and faithfully to 
report inadequacies in the forces and resources which have been, and 
are being, allotted to him. It would be a gross dereliction of his 
duty if, for any political purposes whatsoever, he remained in silent 
possession of the knowledge that diplomats and statesmen—and the 
peoples whom they represent—were living in a fool's paradise of 
imagined security behind a gimcrack facade. What, I suggest, is 
undesirable—and it is certainly contrary to the best British tradition— 
is that Commanders in positions of high responsibility should convey 
their views on this matter by means of public pronouncements or 
press conferences. Publicity is a subject to be handled by statesmen, 
politicians and diplomats, but not by the diplomatic soldiers, sailors 
and airmen who are called to high positions.—Yours faithfully, 

C. M. P. Durnrorp. 

Bath & County Club, Bath 


The Lone Prairee 
Sik.—I would like to submit a friendly letter after reading Mr. Henn’s 
latest article. 1 enjoyed every word of it very much, having lived in 
Saskatchewan for a number of years, partly in Regina and Saskatoon, 
but mainly on a farm on the “lone prairee.” I am only agreeably 
surprised, if Mr. Henn has lived here some time, that he has been able 
to retain his sense of humour apparently intact.—Yours faithfully, 
MARGARET C. CLArK. 


8 St. George's Drive, Ickenham, Middlx 
Saving the Western Isles 
Sir,—No one could have read Mr. Graham Dukes on the problems 


of the Western Isles in your issue of May 22nd without feelings of 
profound sympathy. Sometimes, in these cases, the cure is to be 
found near home, and jn history. For myself I feel that only an 
act, fine and eccentric, born of an idea out of the blue, can save 
the islands of the Hebrides: something on the lines of Lord Lever- 
hulme’s venture. I write to propose that the Kingdom of Fife should 
assume responsibility for the welfare of the Island of Lewis. It did 
so once before—in the late sixteenth or in the seventeenth century. A 
Charter, surely, could be granted; a Corporation formed. There must 
be gentlemen in Fife who would welcome this outlet for their 
energies and would embark on the adventure in the spirit in which 
the suggestion is made. Here is an opportunity for Government to 
stand aside, to help by not interfering; here is a chance for the first 
Elizabethan age.—Yours faithfully, D. G. H. DE LA FarGue. 
The Dower House, Knowlton, Near Canterbury, Kent. 


Art and the Abstract 


Sin,—If I may be permitted to take up any more of your valuable 
space | would add this. I am only concerned with the matter and 
method of fine art, not the inward sensations that provoked its creation 
nor those sensations that flow from it. We can only profitably apply 
ourselves to the “ middle” period; the sensations are beyond human 
explanation. Surely fine art finds its recognition in the experience 
of those who themselves have the sensations of art without executive 
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powers. And it is by this method that they judge and estimate an 
artist, he having reduced these sensations to a language common to 
every-day use but uncommon in his (the artist’s) particular arrange- 
ment and presentation. 

If both arrangement and presentation are so altered as to become 
a recapitulation of the beginnings and ends of all fine art, while the 
* middle” can only be assessed by the negative process of obliterating 
all memory of realistic art, it does, | think, appear to explain the 
extraordinary obscurity shrouding abstract art and further the great 
difficulty experienced by those who have been attempting to explain 
it—Yours faithfully. GILBERT SPENCER. 

Tree Cottage, Upper Basildon, Berks. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ed.] 


The Spectator, May 28th, 1853 


Ir English mansions were roofed as some bee-houses are, with glass, 
and if some being as superior to ourselves as we are to the manu- 
facturers of honey could cast his enquiring eye into several of those 
mansions, one after another, he would probably be mystified by 
observing specimens of the human race sitting or standing quietly 
round tables of various forms and sizes, with their hands arranged 
in some peculiar fashion, apparently awaiting a result. In all parts of 
the country, in all circles of society, at any leisure moment 

occasionally in the intervals of business—Englishmen, foolish or clever, 
ignorant or instructed, seize the opportunity of arranging themselves 
round tables with hands systematically imposed thereon, and await 
the moving of the table ! Sometimes, indeed, it is around a hat that 
the human creatures collect, sometimes round one of their own species; 
but all with the same passive expectancy. Long do they wait, and the 
table moves not; and then the Englishman, whether the statesman in 
the most responsible post of office, or the humblest of his class, 
conceals his mortification, either in some generalising terms, implying 
the old maxim “ better luck next time,” or in levelling at others the 
ridicule which he himself feels he has incurred. That passive attempt 
in table-moving is probably the most extensively-shared occupation in 
the British Islands at the present moment; and in some respects it must 
be regarded, to those who are fruitlessly waiting round the table with- 
out so much as pushing a bottle, as the greatest “sell” of the day. 

The origin of this occupation, which has so suddenly developed 
itself amongst us, although not entirely unknown, is in some degree 
shrouded in obscurity The now national custom was first imported 
to us from America, though Germany also claims the origin of the 
Scientific and learned Germans have given a systematic 
air and a rationale to a practice which more probably originated 
amongst the mesmerists, clairvoyants, and rhapsodists of America. 
Seers at Poughkeepsie who began with clairvoyant dreamings under 
mesmeric influences, after the manner of the Vestiges of Creation 
or Humboldt’s Cosmos, acquired a great éclat, and a species of syste- 
matic religious dignity was given to clairvoyance. The Rappites of 
the new order—not to be confounded with the followers of the Socialist 
Mr. Rapp, who has long conducteé so flourishing a community 
have established several journals, in which there are leading articles 
“ by the spirits.” 

In the whole of these manifestations there are some things which 
are matters of fact and some things which are matters of question. 
Taps are heard—that is a fact; but whether they are made by spirits 
or by the toe of the foot, is the question chiefly mooted. Rhapsodies 
are effused, much resembling Humboldt or the Vestiges; but whether 
they are intuitive or crammed, that is the point of the debate. Tables 
are moved; but whether by muscular action, or by the spirits, or some- 
thing else, that is the question at issue; and this last it is which most 
engages the English intellect, from Downing Street to the Old Bailey. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


How easy it is to put things off until they become appalling tasks 
About seven weeks ago I noticed the dandelions in the plot beyond 
the cottage. I had thoughts of trying the little walk-behind tractor 
on them, but something distracted me. I think I was looking for our 
lost cat or watching a pheasant in the wood down below. Anyhow, I 
told myself, the tractor is no good on such light soil. The second 
time I thought about dealing with the dandelions was when they were 
in full flower. I looked at them one Sunday and postponed the task 
because the bees were doing so well on them; it salved my conscience 
as long as I forgot that the bees were also guaranteeing the fertilisation 
of the seed. A week ago I visited the plot again. Most of the 
dandelions were downy-headed. The last moment had arrived, | 
began work with the burning apparatus. It took far longer than I had 
expected and once over was useless, for the shrivelled heads seeded 
on the ground. | did what I could on my second visit, but then it 
rained and a wind blew. The wind has taken the eyesore away, but 
the thought of next year’s crop makes me sigh. 


Innocence 

Close to the laurels I could see something hopping in the shadows, 
and when I approached I found two young blackbirds. They were 
tame as all young blackbirds are. One hopped close to my foot and 
finally sat on my shoe. His reckless behaviour was not unobserved 
for his parents scolded and flew close to me. I stood where | was, 
anxious not to betray the young bird’s trust by moving my foot and 
tipping him on to the ground; but he made no attempt to leave me, 
and | had to bend down and lift him off. The anxiety of the hen was 
pathetic. She flew in and then fluttered away, only to return again 
and again The little fellow made an innocent peck at my fingers, 
hopped a little way and then seemed to reconsider, for he returned 
to my foot. I left the place. It was cruel to inflict such anxiety on 
the mother bird, although I had no doubt that she had spent many 
days in this state of nerves, and will spend many more before innocence 
has discovered that the place for a bird is in a bush and that a 
hunting cat is a heartless creature 


The Anthill 

Ever since | turned over a stone in my 
slow worm, I have been a turner of stones and boulders, and have 
been fascinated by the things that live in the shelter of a rock. Once, 
by moving a large stone, I found two voles at home, and the other 
day I shifted a rock that seemed to divide a great anthill. The light 
1 had brought to the galleries of the red ant produced extraordinary 
activity The movement of the pupae or “eggs” began with 
efficiency and speed. To and fro the workers travelled, crossing the 
fine crumbled soil of inclines and negotiating corners where traffic 
was heavy by some sort of rule that avoided chaos. In a little while 
they had all disappeared, save one unfortunate worker who struggled 
to bring a white mummy up a slope that was hazardous with large 
pieces of coarse earth. Devil take the hindmost, I thought, but | was 
wrong. Out of the dark mine beneath came one of the colony, 
scurrying and scrambling by a roundabout route that sometimes put 
him out of sight. Soon it was a co-operative effort, and the last of 
the ants moved out of the sunlight. I replaced the rock, conscious of 
the tremendous upheaval I had caused and feeling, as | often do, that 
there is something cruel in the mildest curiosity about what lies 
beneath a stone. 


Dead Shrews 

During the week I discovered two dead shrews at the foot of a 
rotting post, and it seemed likely that they had been dropped by an 
owl. Last year I had the same sort of puzzle, but I think the explana- 
tion is that there is something repugnant in the flavour or scent of 
a shrew that causes its enemies to decline the meal. In this particular 
case I concluded that the shrews had been caught by an owl, one 
after the other, and that the owl had carried them to his favourite 
perch before discovering that they were shrews and not mice. In 
the autumn last year I found several shrews on the stepped wall of a 
reservoir, and could not think of any sound reason why they had 
been dropped. It was during the winter 1 read that shrews have 
something about them that predators dislike. Whatever the strength 
of the theory, I cannot at the moment recall having seen a cat cating 
a shrew, and I doubt whether an owl would be too lazy to recover 
prey that slipped from its grasp, particularly at nesting time 
The Fly’s Egg 

The greatest losses in the vegetable garden take place in the warmer 
months, and such things as the carrot and onion fly cannot be 
remedied. Prevention is the only way. Dust cabbage and onion 
with calomel, and dress carrots with naphthalene. Infected plants 
should be removed and destroyed. Once a cabbage plant shows signs 
of wilting, the fly’s egg has hatched and the grub at the root !s 
thriving. IAN NIALL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 169 
Report by Richard Usborne 


Readers were invited to describe in cricketing terms (and criticise) 
A Grecian Urn, Dickens’ Bleak House, the Mona Lisa, a primrose 
by a river bank, the Milky Way, a country churchyard. 


Not many entries, and not very good ones. Perhaps the strong 
cricketing images are better when you come across them at random 
than if you ask for them to be forced. Neville Cardus, whose 
style lies heavy over many of the entries, was not the first to flicker 
to and fro in his images when describing cricket. William Kerr 
wrote of: 

George Hirst, not yet a ghost, substantial, 

His off-drives mellow as brown ale, and crisp 
Merry late cuts, and brave Chaucerian pulls; 
Waddington’s fury and the patience of Dipper; 
And twenty easy, artful overs of Rhodes, 

So many stanzas of the Faerie Queen. 


But this competit®n was to get entrants to describe other things 
in terms of cricket, not cricket in terms of other things. The 
country churchyard and Mona Lisa were those most frequently 
attempted. I liked P. D. Nairne’s opening over on the primrose: 

For me the primrose always goes in first wicket down for Spring. 
First in the woods there is the snowdrop, bravely facing the keen 
fury of January’s new ball; next comes the violet; and then, with 
the snowdrop gone and the viclet not long at the wicket, ithe primrose 
opens its long innings. ; 


The Rev. R. Y. Holmes was good on the Milky Way: 

The Milky Way reminds me ef all the dropped catches of my 
cricket career. The so-called dark areas are the seasons when there 
was no cricket, such as the war years. If I try to dismiss this idea 
from my mind, the Milky Way at once becomes the scene of one of 
those cricket matches commonly played in Samoa, where the number 
of players is unlimited and all are on the field at the same time. 
Our sun and planets are taking part in the game, too. Perhaps the 
nebulae are just cricket balls, hit with tremendous force, from some 
quasi-Samoan field, travelling to some boundary the distance of 
which is unknown to anyone. 


Edward Blishen on the Mona Lisa: 

The smile is a Bradman’s: she comes, we feel, from some double 
century achievement. In what nets such poise was developed, we 
cannot tell. Here is one on whom the googlies of existence have no 
disturbing effect; even to Life’s chinamen she would present only 
the ready straight bat of that inscrutable smile... . 


. P. Mullarky on the Mona Lisa: 

The figure is of a slow left-hand bowler who had examined the 
pitch and is waiting for the sun to come out. In his eyes one can 
see next Sunday’s averages. . . One notices that he is keeping his 
hands warm. The picture, which was stolen many years ago from 
the Headingley pavilion and returned by mistake to the Louvre, 
was painted by an Italian who had the ice-cream concession for the 
ground. 

R. Kennard Davis did the Grecian Urn, and played tricks on all the 
words of Keats’s poem which could take it. ‘‘Foster’’ in line two 
becomes R. E. Foster; **maiden’’ of course becomes maiden, and 
Truth leads easily to Trueman. 


— 


Granville Garley on Bleak House: 

Dickens’ length is steady, hostile and accurate; the firm-footed 
Lords of Chancery never get to the pitch of the ball. And when he 
bats, how murderously he hooks Chadband Bleak House 
has its moments of slow scoring . . . but it is definitely one of the 
Dickens First Eleven, No. 4 or 5 in the final batting order. 


First prize to the Rev. D. M. Greenhalgh (£3). £1 each to P. M, 
and Douglas Hawson. 


PRIZES 


(Rev. D. M. GREENHALGH) 
Bleak House 


Charles Dickens, as umpire, presides over the fortunes of a mixed 
team of Gentlemen and Players. The Gentlemen are a trifle statuesque, 
and might well open their shoulders more. But the deadlock between 
law and disorder on the one hand and common sense on the other is 
not oppressively felt. The umpire takes licence to dismiss the legal 
Stonewallers from time to time, and some players of Test Match standard 
appear. Mrs. Bayham Badger’s hat trick is a brilliant performance, 
while the skiers of Chadband are impressive, but perhaps deserve the 
**How’s that?’’ which the attitude of Jo and Mr. Snagsby seem to imply. 
Mrs. Jellyby’s drives into the long field are also very vigorous, and she 
Scores all round the wicket. Guppy’s repetitive stroke play palls a 
little, but he is well up to the standard of other friends of whom he 
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reminds us. Harold Skimpole can hardly be said to play cricket, for, 
however often he is caught in the slips, he disarms criticism and defies 
dismissal. 

But it must be allowed that this team retains the Ashes, and they those 
of a Lord Chancellor. 


(P. M.) 
Mona Lisa 


. .. She seems to me to be sitting dreaming in ‘‘a land where it is 
always afternoon’’—and a cricketing afternoon at that. Not the 
baking glaring kind, but one with the brilliance misted over, which means 
thunder later on. One can almost hear the click of bat on ball and the 
distant cry of the wicket-keeper. But she is no spectator of that match. 
In fact she seems to be turning from it as if she smiled to think, **l too 
have had my innings.’’ 

Yes indeed, madam, nor do you mean to retire yet; thirty (if you're 
a day) and by no means out; and who would risk calling *‘over’’? No 
doubt you could still place your men if put to the Test. There is a 
veteran’s experience in that meaning smile, and you would have no 
qualms about body-line bowling either. 
ems Yet your smile, for all its secret assurance, has a tautness about 
it—and one would say, for all your savouring of those past victories, 
they have somehow turned to Ashes in your mouth. 


(DouGLas HAwson) 
A Country Churchyard 

A green wicket with stumps awry. One feels that some great fast 
bowler, greater and faster than even Lindwall or Larwood, before the 
time even of Spofforth and Richardson, has had his unanswerable fling 
on this stricken field. But closer inspection of the pitch reveals a different 
tale. True, there are a few bowled almost before baptised, caught in the 
first tremulous opening overs by the fell clutch of circumstance, but 
far more have battled on to the eighties, and not a few have notched the 
three figures of a moment’s fame. On wickets dry and sticky, against 
bowling more persistent than deadly, they crept up adding single to single, 
leaving the sparrows undisturbed by the boundary edge, taking no risks, 
until the nodding scorer noted with surprise that yet another century 
had accumulated against the deadliest bowling known to man. Then 
out they went, as quietly as they came in, without flourish, without 
visible struggle, caught by a sudden break, or overthrown by one bumper 
too many, or just beaten by the sheer fatigue of so long a sojourn at the 
crease. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 172 
Set by Alice Fay 

It is said that certain newspapers are ready to apply for commerciai 
television licences. Competitors are invited to offer a sample day’s 
programme from the stations operated by any of the following: 
Manchester Guardian, Daily Mirror, Times, Daily Express, Daily 
Telegraph, Daily Worker, Daily Mail. Limit 200 words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘*Competition’’ and must be 
received not later than June 10th. Results will be printed in the 
Spectator of June 19th. 





Stanzas for Dancing 


Follow, dancer, the measure in and out, 
Tall velvet dancer : dressed in black. 
Your only partner, on the green meadow, 
A queer, twisting, monkey-like shadow. 
Lissom leg : knee, hand, back, 

Turn, twist : double right about. 

Eye fixed, face as pale as paper ; 

When you deftly cut the final caper, 
Cleave the air, with a sudden shout. 


Dark eyes watch, from the ring around, 

As you move silently, under the moon. 

Idler, toper, arms-a-kimbo slattern 

Watch without a word, as you tread the pattern. 
Dance by yourself. All too soon 

The music plays again : fiddles sound, 

Bringing in the melody ; rhythms answer. 

But move now soundlessly, subtle-footed dancer, 
Save the soft pad, toe on the ground. 


JOHN HOLLOWAY, 





Our Local History 


(A New Survey of England.) By Michael Robbins. 
42s.) 


Middlesex. 
(Collins. 
Here is an event of obvious importance—the launching of a serious 


enterprise in local history, 4 New Survey of England. There will 
be a volume for each county, three for Yorkshire, one apiece for a 
dozen cities, and four for London. If Messrs. Collins can find 
sixty authors as workmanlike as their first—alas, I cannot imagine 
Providence being so much out of character—and if the editor, 
Professor Jack Simmons, can hold the authors firmly to pattern, the 
New Survey deserves to become one of those basic commodities of 
the British bookshelf which endure, with revisions, for two or three 
lifetimes. 

The series has two objects, ‘‘to describe the local history of England 
as a whole; and. . . to give some account of the country as it is today, 
linking past and present together.’’ There is need for the work. 
The enormous Victoria County Histories have barely achieved half 
their task after fifty years; the new Murray's Guide, launched with 
a breezy view-halloo by Messrs. Betjeman and Piper, is specifically 
architectural; so are the Penguin compilations, ** Buildings of Eng- 
land,’’ without Mr. Betjeman’s grace; another Penguin series chooses 
the guide-book approach; while Hale’s *‘County Books’’ are not 
intended as methodical histories. 

The first volume of the New Survey is a most appetising specimen. 
Middlesex, like many good books, is a monument to one man’s 
curiosity, and a very alert, civilised, resourceful, scholarly, scrupulous 
and jolly curiosity itis. Mr. Michael Robbins faces the disadvantage, 
as a historian, that fifty of the most populous square miles of Middle- 
sex were stolen by Act of Parliament sixty-five years ago to help to 
invent a county of London, and must be excluded from his book. 
Moreover, the historic character of his native Middlesex has been 
that of a doormat to London. The capital was always over-attrac- 
tive; Middlesex had little local feeling, only a nominal county town, 
and a permanent leadership from great landowners, Few landed 
families (they had mostly made their fortunes in London) remained 
in Middlesex more than a generation or two; only yeomen’s names 
persist for centuries. 

Yet the world owes many things to the smallest English county 
but one. Its overworked seventeenth-century magistrates begat 
the committee method, and were thus in a sense the fathers of the 
modern world. Its riotous freeholders repeatedly elected Wilkes to 
Parliament, despite the bewigged Senators McCarthy of that day. 
Its infantry became ‘*The Die-Hards’’ at bloody Albuera, 139 
years before the Middlesex landed in Korea. It has brought forth 
the governing body of cricket, grown the grass for a hundred Rugby 
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ENGLAND 


* A new series to be published by Collins, who since the war 
have started THE NEW NATURALIST and BRIEF LIVES. 


* Edited by Jack Simmons, a leading topographer and Professor 
of History at Leicester University. 

* Not just another series of guide books, but up-to-date /istories 
of English counties. Some of the great towns of England 
will also be the subject of individual volumes. 


* The first volume is Middlesex by Michael Robbins, to be 
followed shortly by DEVON. 
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graphs, maps and diagrams. A reduced Ordnance-Survey 


map in 5 colours is also provided. 
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Internationals, heard as many referees’ whistles at White Hart Lane 
as train whistles at Willesden Junction, and seen a stag run from 
Pinner to Paddington goods-station pursued by the Royal Buck. 
hounds and the Prince of Wales. It has known Mazzini at Muswell 
Hill, Kropotkin at Harrow, the alleged creator of the word ‘‘Com. 
munism’’ at Hanwell, and the birth of Bolshevism in a Hornsey 
Rise mission-hall. And it offers us Strawberry Hill, Syon House 
and Hampton Court for good measure. 

Mr. Robbins writes separate chapters on the county's political 
military, ecclesiastical and social history, its agriculture, trade and 
industry, communications, population, buildings, arts and literature, 
Here the editor’s expressed faith in a book written by one man 
rather than a committee is tested—and justified. Nearly eighty 
shorter sections are arranged alphabetically under place-names, 
each dealing with the history and topography of a borough, district 
or notable building. Seventy-five photographs, paintings and 
engravings are reproduced, and twelve maps. 4Tables, notes, biblio- 
graphy and index run to ninety pages. The writing is disfigured 
by no contractions except N, S, E and W. Architectural descrip. 
tions do not degenerate into ‘‘shop.’’ 

Criticisms.—Text: Contemporary industry, excluding transport, js 
compressed into a very few inches; this treatment of a subject vital 
to Middlesex and interesting to describe seems seriously out of scale, 
In the same mood, perhaps, the author gives only eleven words 
(and no name) to the great West Middlesex sewage scheme, a skilled, 
courageous and profitable enterprise which has sweetened both the 
suburbs and the Thames and is visited by engineers from all over the 
world. 

Illustrations: Scale is as important to pictures as volume to mus‘c, 
Too many of the illustrations are small. And the purchaser of a 
two-guinea book expects more of them. 

Index: Very full but not excellent. ‘*‘Quaker’’ followed by 
fifteen page-numbers and ‘‘ Market-garden’’ followed by nineteen 
cause disappointment. Indexing of plates is erratic. 

Maps: For the main (folding) map, the Ordnance Survey was a 
wrong choice. In its black, built-up suburbs there is no room for 
names. The book deserves a map drawn lovingly to the text, clearly 
showing local boundaries and historic sites. 

None the less, a fine book. 


Sibthorp and Sykes 


Two Studies in Virtue. (Collins. 16s.) 


ANy Studies in the interplay of Roman with Anglican Catholicism 
and, even more, in the history of the Balfour Declaration, affotd 
ample scope for intemperate language. This author, the talented 
son of a brilliant and distinguished Roman Cathol:c Zionist, handles 
both impacts with sympathetic objectivity; couched in the urbane 
tradition—but with no imitation—of Lytton Strachey and Sir Harold 
Nicolson, and supported by an uncommon wealth of relevant chapter 
and verse all over the immense field he covers, he shows that both 
these largely spiritual issues were fought on the whole sincerely by 
all concerned. He imputes no ‘‘intrigues,’’ and sharply disproves 
more than one that has been suggested. 

The converted, deconverted, reconverted Richard Sibthorp 
remains a parochial figure whose story proceeds with the gentle 
wistfulness of a novel by Maurice Baring: the drama of the promised, 
twice-promised, half-promised Land rises to a steadily-increasing 
world repercussion, and with the heightening tension of a classical 
tragedy. Richard Sibthorp’s amiable waywardness is attested by 
his portrait in ‘‘The Damascus Road’’: the small weak mouth and 
receding chin unbalanced, if anything, by the lofty forehead and rich 
attire, betoken the independence of mind and of fortune which kept 
him afloat during the unbeneficed intervals between his changes of 
Church. The comic side of the admirable narration is enhanced by 
such figures as the elder Colonel Sibthorp—the chartered zany ol 
the House of Commons—and the ultra-Gothic Pugin, who wrote that 
‘*a modern altar always produces a mingled feeling of sorrow and 
disgust in my mind,’’ and ‘‘evolved means of making Gothic 
puddings.’ The pathetic misfortune of Sibthorp was that, with 
all the searchings and wrestlings he devoted to his religions, he seems 
to have achieved so little happiness for others and to have brought 
himself so little peace, on the way or at the last. 

In ‘‘The Prosperity of his Servant,’’ Mr. Sykes was assisted as 
well as inspired by the discovery of his father’s correspondence and 
records preserved in his Yorkshire home—*‘*the Sledmere Papcrs. 
He has had access to several other collections, only that of the Fore.gn 
Office and the private papers of A. J. Balfour in the British Museum 


ROBERT SINCLAIR, 


By Christopher Sykes. 
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being withheld ‘for security reasons’’; so that he can claim, with 
just pride, to have examined all the available evidence on the origins 
of the Balfour Declaration. *‘*Ignorance of the historical causes of 

jonism was one reason for the grievous misunderstandings which 
afflicted the British experiment in the Promised Land, and this is 
an attempt to undo part of the wrong.’’ As Sir Mark Sykes had 
been an eager and invaluable initiator of the experiment—indeed 
largely responsible for its acceptance by the British—this attempt is 
also a delicate act of filial pievas. 

The resulting account, by far the best in truthfulness and interest, 
as in understanding, temper and tone, which has yet appeared, 
seems likely to contmue authoritative even after the missing evidence 
has been made public, and should be carefully studied by all those 
involved—and that is all of us—in one of the fateful junctures of 
human history. Of the felicities in which this work abounds, the 
reader will admire the conspectus of European Jewry, the presentment 
of the great Theodore Herzl, of Chaim Weizmann and (though the 
author, proof-readers and Professor Isaiah Berlin might, between 
them, have contrived not to misspell throughout his honoured—and 
fellow prophetic—name) of Nahum Sokolow. He establishes the 
essentially idealist conception of British Zionism, and explodes the 
old calumny that Britain enabled the National Home merely to 
secure Palestine for herself. ‘*‘Mark Sykes would have accepted 
the proposal to institute a French protectorate . . .; he had already 
suggested an American protectorate’’—and the British Government 
would have supported either. He shows, incidentally, how the 
negotiations with the Vatican do equal honour to the broadmindedness 
of the Pope and to Sokolow’s swiftly adaptive diplomacy. 

This book ends, perforce, on a note of ominous unease. Mr. 
Sykes records, and your reviewer remembers sadly, the disenchantment 
and depression under which Mark Sykes sailed from Haifa on his 
last voyage to his death at the Paris Conference. And now— 
whatever may be the ultimate outcome—he cannot present an even 
remotely favourable interim report. The Declaration ‘‘ will probably 
go down to history as the product of miscalculations not often 
equalled . . . with its misfortunes culminating in the slaughter of the 
innocents, the destitution of more than half a million of the ‘non- 
Jewish communities’ of Palestine, and orgies of ingratitude.’’ 

The omelette is still—may be for years to come—unmade, though 
many eggs have been broken. One of them is the good name of 
Britain throughout the Middle East. RONALD STORRS. 


A Revolution in Thought 


The European Mind (1680-1715). By Paul Hazard. (Hollis and 
Carter. 35s.) 

Tue late Dr. Paul Hazard wrote not only La Crise de la Conscience 
Européenne, now translated under the title of The European Mind, but 
also a sequel, La Pensée Européenne dans la 18éme Siécle. 1 have not 
read this latter book and so am not in a position to discuss the final 
conclusions reached by Dr. Hazard at the completion of his enquiry 
into this great revolutionary period of European thought. But the 
beginning of the enquiry, which deals with the period from 1680 to 
1715, is carried out with a tremendous enthusiasm and a dazzling 
display of learning. It is in this period that Dr. Hazard finds the 
classical order and stability of the world of Racine and Bossuet 
persistently and increasingly undermined. For a variety of reasons, 
just when the civilisation of Europe might have seemed firmly based, 
every idea upon which this civilisation rested was challenged and 
many of them were overthrown. Moreover this happened very 
quickly. With characteristically vivid exaggeration Dr. Hazard 
writes : ** One day, the French people, almost to a man, were thinking 
like Bossuet. The day after, they were thinking like Voltaire. No 
ordinary swing of the pendulum, that. It was a revolution.’’ 

One of the great merits of Dr. Hazard’s enquiry is in its scope. 
He is concerned not only with the great names—-Spinoza, Locke, 
Leibnitz, Newton—but also with a host of minor characters who 
exercised a considerable influence upon their times and from whom, 
perhaps, it is possible to learn more of the intellectual climate of those 
times than can be learned from the great original thinkers, who, 
influential as they were, were often influential through being mis- 
understood. There is an element of fashion in these revolutionary 
periods, and the writer of travellers’ tales who succeeds in establishing 
the point that some Mohammedans are more virtuous than many 
Christians may find a more immediate audience, and exercise a more 
immediate effect upon contemporary ideas, than will a philosopher 
whose works require time and energy to be understood. Then there 
is the effect of historical events, the English revolution, for example, 
and the theory of government which created and justified that revolu- 
tion. There are the beginnings of textual criticism of the Bible, the 
brutal insistence of Richard Simon in following his conception of 
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scientific truth whether his religious superiors liked it or not. Indeed, 
there are innumerable aspects of a general change of opinion which 
was to lead us into an era that is already recognisable as ‘‘ modern.”’ 
To quote Dr. Hazard, ‘‘ A political system without divine sanction, 
a religion without mystery, a morality without dogma, such was the 
edifice man had now to create.”’ 

Of course it is true, as Dr. Hazard points out, that the origin of these 
revolutionary ideas is to be found much further back in time than 
the period which he has chosen to discuss. The seeds of disquiet 
are to be found in the Renaissance ; indeed, many of the ideas which 
were so avidly seized upon in the last years of the seventeenth century 
were commonplaces in the time of Thucydides ; nor was it without 
some feeling for history that the atheist Toland proposed the founda- 
tion of a ‘* Socratic Society.”” What seems peculiar to this particular 
time was, first, the fact that really powerful minds were occupied 
fervently and sincerely with the search for truth along lines that were 
entirely rationalistic ; and, secondly, that not only their great dis- 
coveries but all kinds of vulgarisations and misunderstandings of their 
discoveries were welcomed and absorbed by a great number of people 
who, for reasons which were often quite other than rational, were 
determined to break with the past. It was easier and more fashion- 
able to attack than defend. As Swift wrote in 1708, ‘‘ Who would 
ever have suspected Argil for a Wit, or Toland for a Philosopher, if 
the inexhaustible Stock of Christianity had not been at hand to pro- 
vide them with Materials ?... For, had a Hundred such Pens as these 
been employed on the Side of Religion, they would have immediately 
sunk into Silence and Oblivion.’’ 

There is truth in what Swift says. But it is also true that there 
were, or had recently been, a hundred pens in action the wielders of 
which would have been distinguished in any age, and the effect of 
whose writings was, whether the authors designed it or not, to under- 
mine the existing structure of thought. There had been Descartes, 
whose method was having an effect very different from what its 
Originator had intended. There was Pierre Bayle whose dictionary, 
composed with the most rigorous devotion to the great cause of 
truth, became, in Dr. Hazard’s words, ** the inspirer of heterodoxy 
in every land, the sceptic’s bible.’ 

And then, in this fascinatingly rich period, a kind of reconstruction 
is proceeding contemporaneously with the demolitions. In this age 
people begin to look to the scientist rather than to the priest for their 
certainties, and Locke, abandoning metaphysics, provides, at least 
for the moment, some assurance by insisting upon what seemed, at 
any rate for the time, the realities of perception and the virtues of 
common sense. And it is still during this period that we find 
the beginnings of a psychological dissatisfaction with the new 
structure. There are the quietists and the mystics ; there is a reaction 
from reason towards sentiment, intuition, romantic passion. 

Dr. Hazard is a brilliant and an enthusiastic guide through this 
maze and ferment of new, old, conflicting and challenging ideas. 
Indeed his enthusiasm is sometimes almost overwhelming. He is 
one of those authors who is constantly plucking the reader by the 
sleeve, or breaking into ecstatic comments upon the view which will 
shortly be seen round the corner. Yet his fervour is infectious, and 
his rapid and conversational flow has solid advantages when he is 
describing a scene of such astonishing variety, so intricate and so 
immensely important for the understanding of our own times. 

A minor, but real, criticism of the book can be made with regard 
to the insufficiency of notes and references. Sentences occur in 
inverted commas with no indication of their source, and few readers 
will be as learned as Dr. Hazard himself and consequently able to 
dispense with such information. REX WARNER. 


Adventure Story 


Safety Last. By Col. W. F. Stirling. (Hollis & Carter. 18s.) 


TuHere is hardly a page in this book which does not read like something 
out of G. A. Henty or John Buchan. For Colonel Stirling has had a 
full and adventurous life. He got a D.S.O. in the Boer War; he 
served in the Egyptian army in the deepest South of the Sudan; he 
retired to grow fruit in British Columbia; he was secretary of the 
Gezira Sporting Club in Cairo—all before he reached the age of 
thirty-five. The Great War brought him a series of fantastic adventures 
in the Middle East (including a period of service with Lawrence of 
Arabia), a well-deserved reputation as an Arab expert and another 
D.S.O. The ‘twenties began with an appointment as governor of 
the Sinai province of Egypt, from which he moved on to become 
governor of Jaffa and Tel-Aviv in the early days of the Palestine 
mandate. But his sympathies with the Arab cause were too marked 
for the British administration, and he soon found himself described 
as redundant. The next assignment was to rcorganise the Ministry 
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of the Interior in Albania, where he spent eight years Creating the 
Albanian gendarmerie. 

There followed an interlude in which he occupied himself (amo: 
other things) in exporting Paris models from London to South Africa, 
plotting a revolution in Liberia, working as assistant porter ip 
Marks and Spencer (rising to floor walker and eventually buyer) 
helping to film The Four Feathers, and directing a textile company 
in Rumania. World War II found him, somewhat out of character 
in charge of the overseas telephone censorship in London; but after 
Dunkirk he flew off at less than twenty-four hours’ notice to Athens, 
and for some time he was engaged in organising Albanian political 
émigrés in Athens, Belgrade, Istanbul, Cairo and Jerusalem. But 
almost inevitably he found his way into the Spears mission to the 
Levant States, and after the war settled down, at the age of SiXty-six, 
in business in Damascus where, four years ago, he was attacked in 
his house by three assassins, as Lord Kinross describes in an epilogue, 
But, as an Arab was heard to ask after the news of the incident and 
of the Colonel’s survival got around, **Did they really think they 
could kill Colonel Stirling with only six shots?’’ 

It would be something of an understatement to say that Colonel 
Stirling is a man of action. He is in fact that rare type, the man who 
really is prepared to go anywhere and do anything, and to do it 
exceedingly well. His book is a fascinating demonstration of how 
much most of us can miss by refusing to take chances with our 
careers; it is packed with incident, and it contains illuminating 
sidelights on the great, such as Kitchener, Allenby, Lawrence, 
Feisal of Iraq, King Zog and Wavell. Nobody need expect to find in 
it political wisdom of great profundity, for it is perhaps natural that 
a man of his kind should be apt to see the black or white but little in 
between. But it is a work full of spirit, for Colonel Stirling evidently 
enjoys the good things of life, including his surroundings; and there 
are passages which will be nostalgic for those who have known the 
beauty of the veldt by night, or the Sinai desert, or the mountains of 
Albania. Colonel Stirling has written a most enjoyable book, and 
one puts it down with admiration for the range of his experience, 

BICKHAM SwWEET-Escotrt, 


Two Etonians 


Call Back Yesterday: Memoirs, 1887-1931. By Hugh Dalton. 
(Muller. 21s.) 

Born to Believe: An Autobiography. By Lord Pakenham. (Cape. 
18s.) 

HuGH DALTON went to Eton in 1901 and was not unhappy. Twenty 


years later Frank Pakenham was there, enjoying everything in the 
school except the work which he seems mostly to have evaded, 
These two are differing examples of what is happening within the 
English social order: the first being the son of a Canon of Windsor 
and King’s tutor; the other, son of an Irish peer and coming of a 
family with innumerable quarterings. Together they illustrate the 
remarkable, not to say glittering, prizes offered by the Labour Party 
to gifted recruits from the privileged classes. 

King’s College opened the world for Hugh Dalton. This was the 
Cambridge of Keynes and Pigou, of G. E. Moore, Bertrand Russell, 
Lowes Dickinson. Rupert Brooke was his closest friend. Fabian 
evangelism made them known to all the Socialist leaders then to be 
heard. The First War decimated those joyous companions, Mr, 
Dalton being one of the fortunate as a gunner in the Italian campaign. 

A promising start at the London School of Economics could not 
divert him from politics. Four electoral defeats were followed by 
two striking victories, and in 1924, he notes, it was just as well for 
him that Labour was in opposition. Knowledge, especially of 
finance and industry, and a powerful speaking style combined to 
assure his advance. Looking ahead, he viewed the Exchequer and 
the Foreign Secretaryship as goals of equal attraction. 

This first volume ends with the collapse of the second Labour 
Government. Amid rather too much detail of by-elections and 
other matters, there is an animated flow of personal comment, much 
more candid than we have had so far from any younger associate of 
the Old Guard. On MacDonald and Snowden in especial Mr. 
Dalton’s judgement is contemptuous. His vivid picture of the 1931 
confusion makes plain the inevitability of a National Government, 
upon which, to be sure, MacDonald’s mind had for some time been 
set. Mr. Dalton is of opinion that the actual decision in August 
was due largely to odd Conservative guesses as to the Prime Minister's 
following. It is to the sterling character of Arthur Henderson that 
Mr. Dalton’s unqualified tribute is paid. His own good service to 
that luckless Government was done as Under-Secretary to ‘** Uncle 
Arthur’’ at the Foreign Office. 
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The Dalton drive forward was hard and straight. In Lord Paken- 
ham’s progress, by contrast, there has been a large element of 
favourable chance. At Oxford he was absorbed in games, social 
delights and Conservative clubs. Conversion to Socialism came 
later, as an effect of working in the Potteries for the W.E.A. To 
most readers, perhaps, there will be nothing in this record more 
surprising than that an Oxford political tutor should become the 
right hand of Sir William Beveridge in the shaping of the Welfare 
Report, the world renown of which ten years ago is here recalled. 
A peerage from Mr. Attlee was the first rung in an enviable ladder 
of promotion—Minister in Berlin, Civil Aviation (during a stage of 
startling expansion) and the Admiralty. Lord Pakenham’s **voca- 
tion’’ in occupied Germany, at the crisis of hunger and dismantling, 
was for him a crucial test of religion in public affairs. Certainly 
we may infer that Ernest Bevin, in deciding upon his removal, was 
concerned with manner and sentiment rather than with principle. 

The title of Lord Pakenham’s book is entirely appropriate. It is 
all confession, and it could not be more ingenuous. There will be 
many readers—elders, I should say, for the most part—who will 
find in the pages describing the spiritual aridity of school and uni- 
versity a tell-tale revelation of our time; and they may well be led 
to feel that submission to Rome in a dark hour of war-time was 
predestined for this pilgrim. He has, by the way, no objection as 
Socialist to a contradiction in terms, since he can hail Mr. De Valera’s 
nationalism as a message of universal validity. The writing, especially 
towards the close, is a crescendo of Irish confidence and high spirits. 
Mr. Dalton criticises all his fellows. Lord Pakenham has not an ill 
word for anyone. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


Ulster’s Fighting Advocate 


Carson. By H. Montgomery Hyde. (Heinemann. 25s.) 

Puitie GUEDALLA once wrote that **silence is posterity ’s one repartee 
to Anglo-Indian reminiscences,’’ and today this remark can be 
applied to studies in Anglo-Irish history. Ireland loomed so large 
and for so long in Westminster that, as soon as those troublesome and 
entertaining Irish members withdrew to their Dail, the English public 
promptly forgot them and has since resolutely refused to bother its 
head with the grievances alike of Eire and of Ulster. It would be a 
pity if this inhibition came between Mr. Montgomery Hyde's new 
portrait of Carson and its potential readers. For more than half a 
century Carson was in the thick of fights, in the law courts and in 
Parliament. When he crushed Wilde he had already been a practising 
lawyer for nearly twenty years, and his onslaught on Curzon and on 
his old comrade in arms Birkenhead, which startled the House of 
Lords, was delivered a generation later. Birkenhead denounced it, 
exclaiming: ‘‘As a constructive effort of statecraft, it would have 
been immature upon the lips of a hysterical schoolgirl.”’ Few men 
drew blood so visibly from **F.E."’ 

Carson has his memorial at Stormont, that grim eminence outside 
Belfast over which the Union Jack waves as it might, perhaps, not 
any longer be doing had Carson's ancestors stayed at home in 
Scotland. He is rightly the hero of Protestant Ulster. ‘*Can any 
of you tell me who is the Supreme Being?’’ asked a Belfast clergyman 
who was inspecting a local boys’ school. A united shout of 
**Carson’’ was the reply. Only one lad timidly suggested a more 
orthodox hypothesis. ‘*Ah, you Papist!’’ his school fellows yelled 
at him with derision for this apostasy. This story, which Mr. Hyde 
tells, gives the flavour of his vividly written life. As a barrister, 
Belfast-born and sitting for a Northern Irish seat, he might have 
been led astray into yet another of those tedious apologia produced 
on either side of the border and dropping still-born from the Press. 
But he has kept his sense of perspective without losing relish for the 
extraordinary fighting personality of Carson or for the causes which 
he held dear. 

Carson learnt his trade in the Dublin King’s Inns, and, before he 
was called to the English bar, he had mastered the art of advocacy 
in a hard-hitting and brilliant school. Balfour took him up, and he 
was made Solicitor-General for Ireland in the early ‘nineties. Passion 
for the law made him reluctant to throw himself into politics, but, as 
the threat to Irish unity with Britain grew greater, he became more and 
more a politician. Although he briefly held office under Lloyd 
George as First Lord of the Admiralty and had a busy finger in the 
upsetting first of Asquith and then of Lloyd George, he never really 
became absorbed in any political issue except that of Ireland. 

**From the first day I entered Parliament,’* he declared, *‘ up to the 
present, devotion to the Union has been the guiding star in my 
political life.’’ It was this that led him to fight with the Tory die- 


hards in their last ditch in defence of the House of Lords, and it was 
this that made him so bitter at the establishment, with Conservative 
support, of the Irish Free State. 


He never learnt the Saxon art of 
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compromise. There was a point at which the old Westminster 
Gazette noted with sorrow that his brogue showed signs of corruption 
and hoped that this was only a passing phase. It was never more than 
that, The rich and menacing voice that had cross-examined Wilde 
was still as Irish as the Liffey in the Archdeacon Wakeford case, 
The face was part of the fortune. An innocent man could have 
been excused for trembling in the dock when confronted by it, 
Judges sometimes sat uneasily on the bench while that terrible 
tongue was in action. ‘‘I am not sitting as a Judge,’’ remarked one 
of them at a Commission. ‘‘Any fool could see that,’’ muttered 
Carson under his breath, but loud enough to be heard by nearly 
everyone in the room. He was the opposite of what Mr. Churchill 
called the Sinn Fein leader, Arthur Griffith, **that unique figure, a 
silent Irishman.”’ 
Now that Carson is no longer to be heard, his character and his 
achievements cannot be better recaptured than in Mr. Montgomery 
Hyde’s book. It contains much new material that could not be 
consulted by his predecessors. It recounts exciting trials which had 
nothing to do with politics and, in the political chapters—though 
they are naturally written from a Protestant Ulster angle—it gives a 
readable summary of the events that led up to the division of Ireland, 
A. P. Ryan, 


A Writer’s Upbringing 


The Weeping and the Laughter. By J. Maclaren-Ross. (Hart Davis, 


12s. 6d.) 
IN The Weeping and the Laughter, the first volume of a trilogy, Mr, 
Maclaren-Ross describes his childhood up to the age of ten. ** Those 


readers,’’ his publishers tell us, ‘‘ who remember the curt brutal 
style of Maclaren-Ross’s previous work will find few echoes of it 
in this sad, elegant book.’’ Sad and elegant are perhaps misleading 
epithets. It is true that from time to time an undercurrent of 
melancholy disturbs the flow of the author’s reminiscences. Com- 
menting on the departure of a detested nanny, he observes, ‘* | first 
became aware of happiness as I know it now, a calm between two 
crises.”” But his melancholy is not of the self-pitying kind. In 
general the tone of his memoirs is lively, amused and detached, 
As for elegance, the word suggests preciosity, a quality definitely 
not to be found in The Weeping and the Laughter. It is, on the other 
hand, written with great distinction. 

Outwardly Mr. Maclaren-Ross’s life differed little from that of 
hundreds of other children. Born at Ramsgate in 1912, he was 
taken at the age of five to live in Bournemouth, after his family’s 
home had been destroyed by a bomb. His father, a man of indepen- 
dent means, had early in life been to sea, but, at the time Mr. Maclaren- 
Ross is writing of, did nothing in particular. Though possessing a 
fierce temper, he was upright and humane, with many little eccentrici- 
ties. One of these was to cure his headaches with self-prescribed 
medicines that contained large quantities of poison. The author also 
had a number of relations whose glamour was in proportion to their 
remoteness and the infrequency of their visits. Aunt Enid, an imperi- 
ous woman, who arrived on a visit to quarrel about family estates in 
Cuba, lived in the West Indies, and Aunt Jane was married to a 
French cavalry officer who, on being demobilised, opened a business 
for manufacturing hair-dye. 

Mr. Maclaren-Ross’s brother and sister were both grown, and he 
was therefore much by himself. The greatest influence on his mental 
development was, he tells us, the cinema. The pictures shown at 
this period seem to have been mostly about heroines disolved in acid 
baths and homicidal maniacs. His father disapproved of horrors, 
and had sacked a Belgian nanny for telling atrocity stories about the 
Germans, yet incomprehensibly allowed his son to visit the films 
regularly. The consequences, however, were not what might have 
been expected. The author began to design film posters, then to 
compose his own scripts, and so thought of becoming a writer. 

With the end of the war the family moved to France, living for a 
time in Marseilles, where Mr. Maclaren-Ross’s passion for the films 
gave way to an enthusiasm for Punch and Judy shows. His relations 
with M. Felix, the owner of the puppet theatre, are most touchingly 
described in a chapter that has already appeared as a short story in 
Penguin New Writing. . 

The Weeping and the Laughter is very much the work of a pro- 
fessional writer and has many of the qualities of a good novel. Men 
who have held important positions or led adventurous lives rightly 
crowd into their memoirs whatever they can remember, and do not 
have to pay much attention to structure and presentation. Mr. 
Maclaren-Ross is in the opposite position. There is little unusual 
about his experiences. The interest and charm of his autobiography, 
both very great, are almost entirely the result of the skill with wh.ch 
it is written. PHILIP TROWER 
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DONKEYS: I 


England nowadays 









the humble ‘moke’ 










is mainly a feature 


of the seaside, though he still occasionally 





appears in our cities drawing little carts 











for street traders. But throughout the 
Mediterranean the position is very 
different; here, wherever there are 
mountain tracks to be climbed and loads 
to be carried, the donkey comes inte his 
own. In the island of Cyprus, for 
instance, it is estimated that there are 


no less than 53,000 donkeys—one to 





every seven rural imhabitants. The 





Cyprus donkey is famous for his strength, 





endurance and freedom from disease 





and for his peasant master he ploughs 





and threshes, fetches and carries and even 





helps to pump water to the little terraced 





fields. He forms too a part of the island’s 





exports— for trade statistics show that 





no less than 3,434 donkeys were exported 





from Cyprus in 1951. 





Our branches in Cyprus are particularly 





well placed to answer your questions en 





market conditions or local commercial 






undertakings. 


Please address your initial enquiries to 





our Intelligence Department, 


54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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Disgruntled Diplomat 


Diplomatic Twilight, 1930-1940. By Sir Walford Selby. 
Murray. 16s.) 


Tue publishers say on the jacket of this book that Sir Walford Selby 
** writes with great authority and strong emotion.’’ The emotion is 
certainly much in evidence. Sir Walford describes in some detail 
the course of events during his two missions at Vienna (1933-1937) 
and Lisbon (1937-1940), but the two main themes of the book are 
the appeasement of Germany and the organisation of the Foreign 
Office and its connection with other departments of the State. 

On the first it is to his credit that he wished to face up to German 
aggression. But the manner in which he appraises the causes of the 
catastrophe carries little conviction today, just as apparently it had 
little influence with his superiors at the time. His account is both 
dogmatic and imprecise, and the main narrative is often interrupted 
with trifling and banal incidents. Nor is Sir Walford consistent in 
his attitude towards his fellow-workers in the field of diplomacy. 
Sir Robert Vansittart who incurred his displeasure, mainly it would 
seem because he did not give sufficient attention to his views, was a 
consistent advocate of resistance to Germany, while some of those 
who receive Sir Walford’s warmest praises were foremost in the 
policy of appeasement. Sir Walford does, | think, less than justice 
to the Foreign Office when he says that it failed to convey to the 
Cabinet as a whole the danger of German aggression. But it is 
unfortunately true, as Sir Walford himself vehemently insists in the 
case of Sir Neville Henderson, that some of our representatives 
showed a complete lack of appreciation of the course of events. 

Sir Walford is, of course, entirely right in insisting that the blame 
for our policy should not fall on the Foreign Office alone. Foreign 
policy is an expression of the whole life of a nation, and in our 
country the responsibility for it rests on the Cabinet and Parliament 
and ultimately on public opinion. But the second theme of the 
book needs far cooler and more objective treatment than Sir Walford 
has been able to give to it. His main attack is directed against Sir 
Warren Fisher, who attempted to obtain some control over Foreign 
Office appointments after he had been appointed Head of the Civil 
Service. This experiment may have been ill-judged, but it was far 
less dangerous than the use of Sir Horace Wilson as principal adviser 
on Foreign Affairs instead of the permanent officials of the Foreign 
Office, a fact which Sir Walford does not even mention. 

Nor do his own solutions of the difficult question of the co- 
ordination of the policy of different departments make any very 
favourable impression. He suggests, for example, that in order to 
avoid delay and complications the Dominions should simply have 
been ignored. It would be unfair, however, not to add that Sir 
Walford seems to have been very successful in establishing close and 
cordial relations with the Governments of Austria and Portugal, 
and that after all was his main job. CHARLES WEBSTER. 


(John 


. . 
Fiction 

Love Among the Ruins. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 

6s.) 
The Hill of Howth, By L. A. G. Strong. (Methuen. 
Rebecca Redfern. By R. P. Lister. (André Deutsch. 
My Brother, O My Brother. By Harold Kampf. 

Hall. 9s. 6d.) 
Farewell, Catullus. By Sir 

12s. 6d.) 
Now and then Mr. Waugh seems to pause in his longer novels to 
write a long short story on the side, and these doodles in the margin, 
as it were, of his increasingly serious work have included Scott- 
King’s Modern Europe, The Loved One and now Love Among the 
Ruins. It is here that his satire exists in more and More concentrated 
solution as the main body of his work increases in solemnity. The 


12s. 6d.) 
9s. 6d.) 
(Chapman and 


Pierson Dixon. (Hollis and Carter. 
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setting of Love Among the Ruins is circa 1984, but no such date is 
mentioned, and the only reference to George Orwell is made indirectly 
by the publishers, who point out that ‘** other writers have treated 
this theme with gravity.’’ Whether gravity is altogether excluded 
from Mr. Waugh’s visions of Neutralia, the Whispering Glades, and 
now from the Welfare State, I am not sure ; certainly he sees these 
twentieth-century phenomena with a ferocity from which any glimmer 
of hope or sympathy is as absent as from the final work of George 
Orwell. Mr. Waugh’s satire, too, has ceased to be a laughing matter, 

In the Welfare State, finally established as much by the Conserya. 
tive Party as by anyone else, young Miles Plastic, the idea! product of 
State education, burns up an Air Force station together with half its 
occupants. These incendiarist tendencies, which remind one of the 
hero of The Loved One (‘* The fire roared in the brick oven. Dennis 
must wait until all was consumed’’), do not, of course, amount to a 
crime, because it is ‘* a first principle of the New Law that no man 
could be held responsible for the consequences of his own acts.” 
Plastic is confined to Mountjoy Castle, most pleasantly reminiscent of 
Brideshead, for a course of rehabilitation and Remedial Repose, and 
it is only on coming out into the full boredomof life, as an official of the 
Euthanasia Section of the Health Service (a Tory project ** designed to 
attract votes from the aged and the mortally sick’’), that Plastic reverts 
to incendiarism. His downfall is caused by an affair with a bearded 
ballerina, the product of an experiment in sterilisation. 

Love Among the Ruins is less than half the length of The Loved 
One, and although there is no increase in his fury, but, more promis- 
ingly, a detachment which turns into an almost resigned despair, | 
find it difficult to place Love Among the Ruins in the same class, 
Incendiarism and Mountjoy Castle apart, there does not seem to be 
enough to interest Mr. Waugh in this grey and dismal landscape ; 
he is left more or less speechless, his good ideas clearly noted down, 
but the working out of them insufficiently imagined, and the ideas 
themselves seem unlikely to prove as memorable as Orwell’s. On 
the other hand Mr. Waugh has some exceptional fun with line- 
drawings which appear to be in large part collaborative efforts between 
himself and the earnest Canova. 

With more than a dozen novels to his credit, Mr. L. A. G. Strong 
writes with a freshness, conviction and fertility of invention which 
stamp him as a novelist from his fingertips to his heart. In The Hill 
of Howth he chooses a most difficult subject. The hero, about whom 
we know nothing, finds himself on a cliff outside Dublin suffering 
from complete loss of memory. His slow re-discovery of himself, 
which forms the body of the book, is only achieved by a painful 
recognition of weaknesses of character which he would have given 
much to ignore. This enlightenment of himself and the reader is 
worked out in an extraordinarily convincing manner (apart, perhaps, 
from the choice of an actor as the agent of psychological investigation 
and discovery), and it is here that Mr. Strong shows the technical 
quality in his fingertips. The latter part of the book is mainly con- 
cerned with a group of Dublin characters in the house which shelters 
the hero during his recovery, and, although some link exists between 
these characters and the hero’s peculiar psychology, | felt that the 
book lost integration as it progressed. It is here that Mr. Strong 
is saved by his heart, for he is incapable of imagining an uninteresting 
or an empty character, and any reader who goes with him at the be- 
ginning will carry on to the end of what is an original and fascinating 
story. 

Mr. Lister’s Rebecca Redfern may be recommended without 
reserve to those who like the pages of their novel to turn over as if 
by themselves. If dull moments might have occurred in this post- 
war comedy of simple-minded men and light-headed women, they 
were triumphantly averted by the technique of letting the characters 
tell the story themselves in turn. We are thus not only entertained, 
but given an illusion of first-hand experience of a world without the 
mediation of its self-effacing creator. . 

My Brother, O My Brother is the not very illuminating title ol 
an investigation into our probable treatment of Christ if He returned 
into the middle of the twentieth century. Mr. Kampf writes com- 
pactly and on the whole convincingly, boldly, but with restraint and 
a genuine quality of reverence. I found his book the most ** interest- 
ing °’ of this list, but the interest, of course, lies beyond its quality 
as a novel, which is considerable, and belongs partly to religion and 
ethics, and partly to that fascinating but slightly discreditable field ol 
the ‘* ifs °’ of history. 

It is rare for a historical novel to withstand the temptation to 
indulge in sentimentality of a luxuriance which would be intolerable 
in a modern setting, and Farewell, Catullus is notable for this 
restraint. Sir Pierson Dixon is too good a classical scholar to betray 
his subject matter, and too sensitive a writer to stray beyond his 
imaginative limits. Farewell, Catullus is an addition to the small 
library of historical novels which extend our knowledge of history 
without either tears or outrage. TANGYE LEAN. 
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Shorter Notices 


Sails and Whales. By Captain H. A. 
Chippendale. (Melrose. 15s.) 

CAPTAIN CHIPPENDALE was born at sea in 
1879 on board a whaler, of which his father 
was captain. Shortly afterwards the latter 
became American Consul in St. Helena, an 
appropriate appointment for an island where 
the whaling fleet regularly gathered between 
seasons. Young Harry Chippendale spent 
his boyhood amid the smell of blubber, and 
was fully at home on board such craft long 
before he first signed on as a deckhand at the 
age of fifteen. In later life he became a 
master mariner and commanded trans- 
Atlantic liners, but Sails and Whales deals 
only with his youthful adventures when, for 
a decade, it was his passion to hunt whales. 
In those days it was almost a hand-to-hand 
fight. The vessel lowered her open boats, 
seven men in each, on sighting a whale, and 
the harpooner in the first to pull alongside 
plunged his iron into its flank. Then the 
battle began. Many a boat was smashed or 
capsized by a flick of the giant’s tail, and 
many a good man drowned or lost to the 
sharks. Captain Chippendale’s book is 
full of strange occurrences and miraculous 
escapes during voyages lasting two years or 
more in the desolate ocean, with only a rare 
spell in port. It was the close of an era 
little changed since the days of Moby Dick, 
but soon to vanish with the advent of steam 
whalers and new, more deadly methods of 
attack. Sails and Whales contains a wealth 
of material to add to seafaring history, and, 
with so much danger and adventure, there 
is not a dull page in it. G. P. G. 


Eddie Marsh. Sketches for a composite 
literary portrait of Sir Edward Marsh, 
K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G. Compiled by 
Christopher Hassall and Denis Mathews. 
(Lund Humphries, for the Contemporary 
Art Society. 7s. 6d.) 


FRIENDS as varied as Graham Sutherland 
and Walter de la Mare, Rose Macaulay, 
Edmund Blunden and Sir Ronald Storrs, 
have joined to provide these tributes of 
appreciation in remembrance of **Eddie’’ 
Marsh. In a foreword, Sir Winston Chur- 
chill says that his friendship *‘is a memory 
which [ put high among my treasures.”’ 
There is an Introduction by Sir Harold 
Nicolson, an Epilogue by Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter, and a Tailpiece from Sir 
Max Beerbohm. Those who buy this 
booklet will not only do honour to the 
memory of one who, though not a man of 
wealth, was perhaps the most truly generous 
friend to art and letters that this century 
has known, but will also benefit the purchas- 
ing fund of the Contemporary Art Society, 
which is just what he would have wished. 
As Barrie wrote to him in 1932 (in a letter 
now first published): ‘‘ There are few men of 
letters who in our time have so abundantly 
earned the affection of our calling. One 
can trace your helping hand here, there, 
everywhere; you never seem to give a 
thought to self when there are others whom 
you can encourage along the way.”’ 





In next week’s ‘‘ Spectator ’’ Dingle Foot 
will review ‘‘ The Law of Libel and Slander’’ 
by Oswald S. Hickson and P. F. Carter- 
Ruck ; Maurice Cranston ‘‘ Locke's Travels 
in France,’’ edited by John Lough; and 
A. G. Street ‘Wiltshire Harvest’’ by Sir 
Henry Bashford. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


SUBSTANTIAL VOLUME OF ORDERS IN HAND 











THe 64th annual general meeting of The 
Brush Electrical Engineering Company, Ltd., 
was held on May 2Ist in London. 

Sir Ronald W. Matthews, D.L., M.Inst.T. 
(the chairman), presided. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

It will be apparent to you from the 
Directors’ report and the Accounts that 1952 
has been a difficult year in certain directions. 
All branches of our business, however, have 
not been affected to an equal extent. We 
are not yet out of the wood but as a result 
of the determined steps taken by the Manage- 
ment during 1952 the closing menths of that 
year were more successful and more profit- 
able than the spring and summer. 


SALES 


Having dealt at length with the widespread 
manufacturing activities, the statement re- 
ferred to the recession in the export trade 
experienced during the middle of the year 
and continued: Some of our more important 
markets, including India, Malaya, Australia 
and Brazil drastically curtailed their orders 
and although strenuous efforts were made to 
sell elsewhere the setback was serious for 
some months and we have not yet fully 
recovered the ground lost. Notwithstanding 
the drop in order intake during 1952 the 
Group as a whole still has a_ substantial 
volume of orders in hand and a number of 
encouraging orders both from home and 
abroad have been received. 

Ihe importance to the national economy 
of exports of capital equipment is well 
known; unless the heavily industrialised 
countries export their products to the primary 
producing countries there can be no hope 
of raising and equalising the standard of 
life throughout the world. The Brush Aboe 
Group is exporting capital goods which have 
a life of many years and our customers would 
like to pay for them over a number of years. 
This is one of the services they are getting 
from our competitors in other countries, but 
we cannot pay our suppliers and our work 
people over a number of years; they want 
the food and clothing they have earned now. 
I feel most strongly that this question of 
extended credits can only be solved with 
Government assistance 

The future development of the Group con- 
tinues to receive very close attention to 
ensure that the programme is based upon the 
most modern scientific knowledge and is in 
harmony with the world economic trends. 
One of the world’s foremost technologists in 
thermo-dynamics has been appointed our 
consultant on this subject. 

Considerable study has been given to the 
technical development of our engine types, 
both in the improvement of existing engines 
and the study of new designs to meet the 
requirements of anticipated future markets. 
In the smaller ranges of engines considerable 
work has been done in extending the range 
of air-cooled engines for which there is an 
increasing demand and air-cooled designs up 
to 100 B.H.P. have been developed and are 
being thoroughly tested before being put into 
full production These are the largest air- 
cooled Diesel engines produced in_ this 
country. In the larger sizes, particular atten- 
tion has been given to methods of super- 
charging with a view to further increasing 
power output, and time has also been spent 
on the study of burning poorer classes of 
fuel. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL 
DEVELOPMENT CO. 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER ON THE 
YEAR’S RESULTS 





Tue forty-third annual general meeting of 
The Rhodesia Broken Hill Development 
Company Limited will be held on June 12th 
in Nkana, Northern Rhodesia. 

The following is an extract from the state. 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen. 
heimer, dated April, 1953, circulated with 
the annual report and accounts for the year 
ended December 3lst, 1952: 

Members will recollect that in the state 
ment. which | made in May, 1952, | empha: 
sised that the results of that year’s operations 
which established new records, were not 
likely to be repeated in 1952. This has proved 
to be the case as the operating profit for 
last year, at £2,800,000, is approximately half 
that earned in the previous year This de- 
crease is due to the fall in selling prices of 
metals produced. Production and costs were 
satisfactory throughout the year The net 
profit after taxation amounted to £1,800,000, 
from which £500,000 has been appropriated 
to Capital Reserve. 

In addition to the proved Ore Reserves 
at December 31st, 1952, it is estimated that 
290,000 short tons of recoverable sulphide 
ore and 160,000 short tons of recoverable 
oxide ore have been indicated below the 
650-ft. level in No, 5/6 Orebody; the previous 
figure was 238,000 short tons and related 
only to sulphide ore. 

The Consulting Engineers in their report 
refer to the strike which took place on the 
Copperbelt in October/November, 1952, in 
support of a demand by the Northem 
Rhodesia African Mineworkers’ Union for 
an increase in wages of 2s, 8d. per shift, or 
80s. per ticket of 30 shifts. This strike did 
not extend to Broken Hill, but since the 
Company’s policy is to pay its African em- 
ployees the same basic wages as those on 
the Copperbelt, they have received the benefit 
of pay increases ranging from 35s. to 50s, 
per ticket awarded at the Arbitration pro- 
ceedings which followed the strike, and addi- 
tionally they now get extra pay for Sunday 
work and for afternoon and night shifts 


RHOANGLO GROUP BILI 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of 
members was held on January 28th, 1953, 
to give formal approval to the presentation 
to the United Kingdom Parliament of 
the Rhoanglo Group Bill, which may well be 
enacted by the time this statement is in the 
members’ hands. If the Bill is passed this 
Company, together with Rhodesian Anglo 
American Limited and its allied Copper 
Companies, will become reincorporated in 
Northern Rhodesia, thus finalising the move 
from the United Kingdom which took place 
at the end of 1950. It is anticipated that 
re-registration will be effected early in 1954. 
Thereupon the Company's principal share 
register will be maintained at Kitwe, but the 
Company proposes, for the convenience of 
members, to set up branch registers im 
London and Johannesburg in substitution for 
the Principal and Branch Registers now 
maintained there. 

In conclusion, I consider that the past 
year’s results have been satisfactory—and 
that I regard the Company's future prospects 
with confidence. 


Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts 
may be obtained from the Head Office, 
Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, or from the 
Transfer Offices at 44, Main Street, Johannes- 
burg and 11, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
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THE “SPECTATOR’’ CROSSWORD No. 732 
[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, June %h, addressed Crossword, 
and bearing NUMBER of the puzzle to 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.| 
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Across 7. Ome should quickly be on the scent 
of it. (SD) 
1. Sailor and almost monkeys. (10.) 8. Like the middle of the night on the 
6. Belloc’s is to Rome. (4.) Eve of St. Agnes. (7.) 
10. A cry of derision in case of shelter. 9. Know the tune? It's a climber. (8.) 
(7) 1S. And turn up in France with an 
11. A coniferous tree has grown round animal. (8.) 


the Zoo, it seems. (7.) 16. They make a sign with a goat. (9.) 
12. That radio family. (5.) 17. A moral sin. (anag.) (9.) 
13. 1 wy a stag. (anag.) (9.) 18. Mixed effort in a severe cut is ghastly. 


Certain is our Qa 
(Kipling.) (5.) 29. Troubles. (7.) 


14. “Just is the ——! 
deliverance. Come'! ” 


™ 2 ee a polkician get up in Ssh. 2. “*——, Pee laugh thy girlish 
laughter (Watson.) (5.) 
18. The stable-boy seems to tackle the 7; 6 in Ephesus. (5.) 
wrong subject. (9.) a ae ae 
24. ‘ all! (5 
19. A vote for the return of the Ministry siete ) 


Solution to 
Crossword No. 730 


of Information. (S.) 

21. Coach the orchestra. (9.) 

24. A supernatural being to catch fish. 
(.) 

25. Teas are made bubbly. (7.) 

26. She didn’t use this name at the 
Crossways. (7.) 

27. It limits the thrust. (4.) 


28. Inimical aspect of the manner in which 
emmets put to sea (10.) 
Down 


1. It sat on the cardinal’s chair. (7.) 

2. Under the group the role is altered 
(9%) 

3. Declares. (5.) 

4. Hail to National Service! (5.) 

$5. When men just fail to develop energy 
they become possessed. (9.) 











Solution on June 12 


The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 730 is THE REV. 
Hotmes, Ashreigney Rectory, Chulmleigh, N. Devon. 
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Life Assurance is a bare couple of centuries old. 
In two hundred years it has grown and flourished, 
accepting responsibility year after 
year for impressively large sums of money. 
Why has it grown? Because it fulfils an obvious 
and urgent human need. 
How has it grown? Under scrupulous 
direction and management. 
How is it run? By some seventy competing offices — 
by men who have spent their lives in the business — 
to the benefit of all whose risks are covered, and 


especially all with-profit policy holders. 


Then 


long 






live 







Life Assurance 
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independence! 





ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES ASSOCIATION LONDON 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Tue pre-Coronation atmosphere has had a 
mildly tonic effect on the stock markets. 
General Neguib, Senator McCarthy and the 
Communists may possibly have felt its 
mellowing influence 
course, be merely postponing any unfriendly 
actions or remarks until the festivities are 
over. The Coronation may even be playing 
an important economic role. It has certainly 
brought a vast number of visitors to Britain 
and enriched the nation’s overseas currency 
reserves. It has also helped invisible exports 
—particularly shipping and airlines—while 
Overseas receipts from the films of the 
Coronation should also be substantial. 
There is, moreover, a growing feeling that 
the stock markets may have fully discounted 
coming events, so far as they can be gauged 
at present. The inability of President 
Eisenhower to provide any tax relief for 
some time to come has disturbed Wall 
Street, but it also implies a continuance of 
high Government spending in America, 
It is becoming clear too that the Communists, 
even if their peaceful protestations are 
genuine, will try to extract the maximum 
advantage from any negotiations which 
may take place with the Western Powers. 
It may be a long time, therefore, before any 
worthwhile agreement is reached; and in the 
meantime any significant curtailment of the 
American and British defence programmes 
is out of the question. Finally, although the 
markets are very *‘thin’’ at present, there is 
a notable paucity of sellers, and a little 
hopeful buying has helped the gilt-edged 
and industrial markets and brought a few 
gains in depressed commodity and _ base 
metal shares. It is too soon to harl the end 
of the long winter of discontent, but the 
signs of market recovery appear to be more 
promising than in recent weeks, 


Burmah Oil Results 


Burmah Oil. joins the growing band ol 
companies which have earned less but 
distributed more than in the previous year. 
After providing £4,741,422 for tax, the net 
group profit for 1952 is £489,153 lower at 
£2.871,838. The total dividend for the year 
is brought up to 15 per cent. which equals 
224 per cent. on the capital ranking before 
the distribution of a one-for-two share 
bonus last August, and compares with a 
total payment of 21 per cent for 1951 on 
the smaller capital. The dividend is covered 
1.6 times by earnings, which is better than 
it looks, since the earnings appropriate to 
Burmah’s large holdings in Anglo-Iranian 
and Shell are not included. Some recent 
buyers had hoped that the increase in the 
dividend would match those of Iranian and 
Shell, and the Ordinary £1 units eased to 
45s. 7id. on the results. This price is 
equivalent to 44s. 3d. x.d., at which the 
yield is 6} per cent. In considering the 
results, it should be noted that the company 
formerly drew most of its petroleum 
supplies for the Indian market from Abadan, 
and the loss of this refinery has necessitated 
new supply arrangements and the building 
of a refinery at Bombay, jointly with Shell. 
The higher Iranian and Shell dividends for 
1952 will presumably be reflected in 
Burmah’s 1953 accounts, and I estimate 
that they should bring in £247,000 net more 
than in 1952. At current prices for the 
Preference and Ordinary stocks the total 


though they might, of 





market valuation of Burmah Oil is about 
£52,000,000, and on my reckoning the huge 
holdings in Anglo-Iranian and Shell alone 
are worth £40,000,000. If other net liquid 
assets are included at market values, each 
Burmah Oil £1 Ordinary has a net liquid 
asset value of nearly 52s. This makes no 
allowance for the valuable fixed assets and 
trade investments which apparently earned 
well over £1,000,000 net last year. For 
these reasons Burmah Oil Ordinary seem 
good value for anybody’s money at the 
present price. 
Coats’ Earnings and Dividend 

People who are unfamiliar with the Stock 
Exchange are often astonished when shares 
fall on good news and rise on unfavourable 
news. Recently, for example, J. & P. 
Coats reported a fall of £8,114,142 to 
£3,919,038 in group profits before tax, yet 
the £1 Ordinaries have since improved 
2s. 6d. to 44s. 9d. The explanation is that 
the reduction in earnings had been dis- 
counted, and the market was relieved at the 


maintenance of the dividend at 124 per 
cent. for 1952. The rally in the price was 
possibly due in part to covering by ‘*bears”’ 


who sold in advance of the news. The 
profit of £3,919,038 is reached after writing 
£5,652,285 off stocks; and if raw cotton 
and thread prices had _ been stable, 
profits would, it seems, have exeeeded 
£9,000,000. In the circumstances the net 
group profit of £3,076,269, against 
£6,862,563, is better than might have been 
feared from the headlong fall in the price of 
Karnak cotton during the year. In spite of 
the severe drop in net earnings, the Ordinary 
dividend is covered fully twice by earnings; 
and, given reasonable stability of prices this 
year, the payment should be covered even 
more generously. This, no doubt, explains 
why the Ordinary stock, at 44s. 9d., yields 
not more than £5 12s. Od. per cent. In 
present conditions I think this is about right. 


Worsted Profits Doubled 


After the chairman’s warning last June 
about the unpromising outlook, the closing 
of many overseas markets, consumer resis- 
tance, keen competition, reduced profit 
margins and difficult trading conditions, 
the shareholders of Hield Brothers, the 
Yorkshire worsted spinners and manu- 
facturers, must have been pleasantly shocked 
by the preliminary figures for the year to 
March 3lst, 1953. Net profits are up from 
£61,901 to £126,242, after providing 
£218,376, or £101,000 more, for taxation. 
The dividend is maintained at 25 per cent., 
but since it is augmented by a 25 per cent. 
cash bonus (against nil a year ago), the total 
distribution is doubled. The 50 per cent. 
payment is covered almost twice by earnings. 
Now standing around 4s, 3d., which includes 
the net distribution of just over 3d., the Is, 
Ordinary shares yield nearly 12 per cent. on 
a 50 per cent. distribution basis, or 6 per 
cent. on a 25 per cent. basis. The sharp 
increase in the payment certainly suggests 
confidence in the outlook; but since half 
the payment is in the form of a bonus, it 
might be unwise to assume the maintenance 
of the 50 per cent, rate. The results in my 
view fully justify retention of the stock, 
despite the rise of 6d. in the price since the 
figures were announced; but I should not 





1953 


advise a further purchase just yet, There 
may be better bargains in the shares of other 
West Riding companies which have yet to 
issue their results. 


Court Line Surprise 

Court Line’s interim dividend of 50 per 
cent. took the market by surprise this week 
And no wonder, for it is equal to 200 per 
cent. on the capital ranking before the 
distribution of a three-for-one share bonus 
last October, and it exceeds the total payment 
of 150 per cent. for the year to June 30th, 
1952. For that year the shipping freight 
index averaged 150.5, compared with 934 
for the ten months to April, 1953. Then, 
last October, the Chairman emphasised that 
the capitalisation of reserves and the issue 
of shares carried no implication as to the 
rate of dividend beyond the fact that the 
dividend rate would be one quarter of what 
it would have been had the capitalisation of 
reserves not been made. Against the 
background of the severe drop in freight 
rates and the chairman’s warning, no one 
could have expected so large an interim 
payment. What the final dividend and the 
total earnings will be is a matter of guess- 
work. Even if the total payment is no more 
than 75 per cent., the yield on the Is. shares, 
now around 6s, 9d., will exceed 11 per cent, 


Motor Spares’ Equity 

A yield of over 12 per cent. can be obtained 
on the 5s. Ordinary units of Kerry’s (Great 
Britain), who are manufacturers and whole- 
sale distributors of motor and cycle spares, 
garage equipment, machine tools, engineers’ 
small tools and radio and _ electrical 
apparatus. Results for 1952, announced 
recently, showed a considerable drop in 
profits, due partly to higher overhead 
expenses and a decline in sales of new tyres, 
but the 15 per cent. dividend was covered 
almost twice by earnings. Although the 
current year has opened ‘‘on a distinctly 
quiet note,’’ the chairman sees no reason for 
pessimism, and in his view the organisation 
has never been better prepared to meet 
existing competitive conditions. I note that 
surplus liquid assets at the end of 1952, 
after deducting prior charges, worked out at 
9s. 6d per 5s. Ordinary unit, compared with 
the present price of 6s. 14d. The liquid 
assets can thus be bought at a discount, 
with the fixed assets thrown in gratis. The 
capital, however, is being increased, and the 
board expect to make an issue when con- 
ditions are favourable. Since new issues 
often depress share values, there seems to be 
no urgency to buy, but the shares should be 
worth picking up on any setback. 

High Mail Order Yield 

High yields often indicate a high risk; 
but the risks attached to the Is. Deferred 
shares of Oxendale & Co. (Proprietors) do 
not seem at all alarming on the company’s 
post-war record. For each of the six years 
to February, 1952, a dividend of 16% per 
cent. was paid on these Deferred shares. 
This rate is now surpassed by a payment of 
25 per cent. for the year to February 28th, 
1953. Group profits before tax are £35,000 
higher at £183,409, and the earnings alter 
tax come out at £65,408. After provision 
for Preference dividends, the Deferred 
dividend is covered more than six times by 
earnings. The Is. Deferred can be bought 
at about 2s. to yield 124 per cent., and a 
moderate purchase seems warranted for 
income-raising purposes, 
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HAROLD HOLT Led. announces Two Performances 
JUSSI BJORLING 


WORLD'S GREATEST TENOR 
with IVOR NEWTON, Pianoforte 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
MONDAY, JUNE 8th, at 8 p.m 
MONDAY, JUNE 15th, at 8 p.m 


Entire change of prog. at each performance 
Tickets: 10s., 12s.6d., 15s., 21s. (others sold 
Wat. 3191 and agents 








Now 
Tourist fare of £35. 2.0. 


that there is a 
return we decided on 
Milan for the Italian 
Lakes this Summer. Our 
Travel Agent says we 
shall be flying from Paris 
onwards in a Transat- 
lantic Constellation. 


Quite swells ! 


AIR FRANCE 


HAYMARKET, S.W.! 


BIRD-PROOF FRUIT NETS 


Full Protect eee 
FRUIT, CAGES COVERING FULLY 
AREAS NAMED. 50 ft. x ft ss. 3d.; 
by 6 ft. 10s. 6d.; 5 by 15 ft. . 
27s.; by 24 ft., 42s Or any 
6d. Sq. Vard A 
Quality Square 
Pea Training Nets. Hen 
Green Rd yard, Any 
at once Carriage Paid 
TENNIS NETS and SURROUNDS 
Anglers Nets Catalogue Free 


SUTTON, Netmaker, Sidcup, Kent. 





sizes se nt 
CRICKET 
Goll 








Colonel Colin 
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ae 
Mackenzie 
FIRST SURVEYOR - GENERAL 

OF INDIA 
by 
Ww. C. MACKENZIE 
HIS is the important new biography 
of a master surveyor and geo 
grapher from Stornoway. He devoted 


his life to the East India Company, and 
had 38 years’ service in India and Java 


without a break Appointed first 
Surveyor-General of Madras in 1810, 
and later of the whole of India, he pro 


duced maps the like of which had never 
befere been made in that country 


It will be read eagerly by surveyors, 
students, soldiers and civilians 
interests have been bound up with the 
living story of Hindostan. 


whose 


** An interesting contribution to the 
history of India . Should appeal to all 


who have been connected with that 
country.’"—The Times Literary Sup- 
plement 


Price 15/- net 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lid., 


11 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH, 2 
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| RStnd AL. FESTIVAL HALL, Recital Room 
nday, May 3ist, at 7.45 p.m. Martin | 
Striz Quartet Mozart prog. of Quartets | 
n D Minor (K.421) D (K.499) C (K.465) 
aterloo 3191 
RESTAURANTS 
Geom FOOD AND WINES in dignified 
LJ surroundings will be appree! d by 
your ¢g $ estaurant FR ‘ATI 
Oxford Street. London, W.1 MUS 7414 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


|S a hula LIFE. Arts Council Exhibition 
NEw BuetLine nN 1 FS oO 





IN Fal ld 
Burlington Street, W.1 Open till 11 July 
Mon Wed Pris., Sats 10-€ Tues and 
I 10-8 Admission ls 
| RAWINGS FROM THE WITT COLLEC- 
TION Arts CouUN Gattery, 4 
James Square, S.W.1 Open till 30 Ma. 
1i)-t Ad: ion free 
Y AINSBOROUGH pen till 4th August 
X Graham Sutherl: pen til 
\ Art neil Exhibitions 
G ¥ Mon t 0-6 
Wed T! 10-9 6 





ition 


I E CINQUE TERRE and THE CINQUE 
4 IRTS by Piero Sansalvadore, in Aid of 
iren Fund ARS GALLERY 
. G enor §& W.1 Ma 27th-June 
) 10-5. Sat. 10-1. Entrance free 





| EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street 

4 W.1. Picas 1900-1935. Daily 10-5.30 

Ss 10-1 

I INDON ON WHEELS. British Transport 
4 exhibition of 19th cen travel in 

jon k N rion Weekda 10 

nda 2-7 Admission lis. (children 6d.) 

M ARLBOROUGH, 17-18, Old Bond St 

- Ww. Gt ve Covrrer (1819-1877) 

First representative tion in = and 

I a tl A ret t 

S nt Dai 10-5.30, Sat MOci2 3 


vi AS SHEE GALLERY Bird and 
- ee Paintin nd Drawir of 


ast 














Five € ] N 
10 ) a 1 
yen LONDON ESOTER SCHOOL for 
en a \ en t n r 
ne , itend ¢t e master 
t in € } n an 
{ ho-e w € at y ition 
k f f I mal ta 
Wednesda lot June Part ar ALAN 
; P Head Mew W 
MVHE ROYAI PAVILION BRIGHTON 
l CLOSED t the publ I 
t j y the U.N. C A 
t ! eld t 
TFYHOMA CHURCHYARD 1865 
| r Green & Abe i. s 
Ww M 8 Ju r 
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ei e Recommended by 


ley Courtenay 





yf gracious living. Not labelled and 


House, 






Fishing. S 
position Shanklin 21 
i-hole Golf Course 


Stands in a 
verlooking the sea 


wonderful island 











OUT OF THE SHADE INTO THE VIA OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY 
SUNSHINE.’ HOTEL (34 miles west of Shrewsbury), 
By studyine my Shop Window” below, with its fascinating outlook over lake and 
which’ should b ‘ f f 4 mountain, offers not only first-class Trout 
“id De cul oul for reference. Fishing, but manifold oppo 
or by writing me, enclosing stamped healthful Country House hol 
addressed envelope, I am often able to seasons Tel. Lianrhaiadr 
make clear what was obscure before. PORTSONACHAN, m L 
My personal advice covers the whole of Argyll A warm welcome a 
Britain and of Ireland. Ashley Courtenay, C®™™ing  , Visitor u POR 
° , * HOTEL in the heart of 
68, St. James's Street, London, S.W.A Hichlands Ba pipes, Si t 
ALDEBURGH, Suffolk. THE UPLANDS. Dancing, Salmon and Brown Tr 
Here, where the poet Crabbe once lived, ing, Stalking, Bos : llr 


fires. Tel 
RICHMOND |! 
1 by 





e ! good cooking, faithful ser- HOTEL he Park Gates and fac- 
ks fi ywers r sunny spacious- jing that view of the Thames 
+ 156 P he Offers quiet and comfortable residential 
EDINBL RGH GREYWALLS, quarters from ns with easy access to 
For comtorsanis accommodation City and West End Tel.: Richmond 4676 

easy reach of the City, stay at copay 
nique Country House by Lutyens = a . i nena ae 
class oe: Be) Tennis Court: bedroom hotel, Mr. & Mrs. C. G. Crawley 
garden Licensed. Trains met offer a personal WELCOME in the fullest 
a in h — Lt.-Col. J Weaver. sense of the word. Delightfully situated 
jullane 2 ‘ ‘ones ~ facilitie ; : 
l.: Gi 2 un facing sou nearby cilities for Se 
HYTHE, Kent HOTEL IMPERIAL tt ng. Golf “Licensed Tel: 





Ichrenan 
Surrey 


4 
MORSHEAD 




















Tennis, Croquet, Bowls, Putting, all in | gen ok WEL al mpgs Pp Sai, 
Wn 50-acre grounds. First-class comfort, jn 3-acres . . . . oe 
od an 1 service c ektail bar; Sun-deck Torbay -" Het - > pane | 
ounge, Ballroom el.: 67441 Ant ton > ae . Bo 
ISLE OF ERISKA HOTEL, Connel, SUbChvision of Mi and) Mrs >. 
Arayill he Mansion on its OWN (s) and detai Tel Torquay 3746 
land wit a ridge to n lan “ on rae S 
Te ificone oe eres te mamas. TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Paces 
Fully ficensed. Brochure from Capt. he South, and the Sin. 4op ft up tn 
, a Moa = don and the Coast. Fully licensed. First 
LONDON, N W. 4. HENDON HALL. Pirst- class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 
Class Reside Hotel, once home of pajiro< — Sree Gall on -—4 sporting & 
Dat 20 min. West End. Excel- pag reo Tel 20031 CD line). 
lent licensed. P.O. ‘phones = — - < . 

all rooms; suites with private bath. Hard 

Tennis F Billiards Swimming 

i Adjoins Hendon Golf Club MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, NORFOLK 

Hendon 1456 

LYNDHURST. Hants. PARKHILL HOTEL. GRAND HOTEL 

jlor ion; gracious 




















Somerset N¢ RTHPIE L LD. 
3 res f r 


ain 


EAR. 
? Or a 








1Z service 
vicinity. Swimming Pool plenty of 
uthampton t main wines and 
n Write J. S greaves, 0 Octo 
prietor, for details and bro- me -— se 
Ur Lyndhurst 111 — 
MARLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLER ) 
HOTEL 31 miles from ndor — oe 
t tiver Thar nes’s most ‘beau ful 
» for Windsor, Ascot a 
for Stratford von (70 TORQUAY’S 
ptional cuisine at id service 
irooms available Tennis GRAND HOTEL 
if Apply Mat lager Tel.: 


Grand in name rand 



















































































. u WH ) res bh t ; 
I Gononamon Casaast. Di ACCOMMODATION - jAKES. Charm. old mans.. beaut. view. 
ea | c= YTTAGE in school ~ Ambleside 2334 
mid-September 
aft Age 3 nber. comed I ITTLE GUIDE to Britain's Village Inns, 
HOLIDAYS AND TOURS =| 4,205. "Rtip available. 10 gn 4 Hotels, Farms, Guesthouses, 3s. 6d., 
Cc EN has W ‘ Peter’s Court Bt Te Hill pe stage ; 3d P. Hitton, 45, Fleet 5t., 
per é r & Sec FFICE TO LET, near Friet é arquay 
‘ me ! 49 ¢ 1 Rd ( Tw suineas weekl n Write (CVERLOOKING White Lopes 
for E Box 395. Reynetus’, 44, Chancery Lane, , Horet, Saltdea > 4 Rottingdean 
HOLIDAYS: 19 e describing | W-C.2 2614. 7 to 8 gn y 
r a Fa Pa Q* ECT Town and Country furnished 1 H hor R.AC.. AA 
{tr ip Farm GvuImpr wa mmodation suppli requires Lice Superb f tion in 
Dept 49, FI and Pa THe Linx Bt REAU, 10, Eccleston Street for Summer holidays. Rye 2216. 
or holiday va 4 - - yet SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Corn- 
— 2 oe ite| HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES wall. Perfect for ful holiday. 
t te) T ver vfort r I g old-worl 
TRAVE ERVICE 45 A PPLEBY, Westmorland. Garbridge | so neg . n ir Magni- 
Phone: GRO 8921 1 t | 4 Hotel Cent. htg , he Library, ent cliff ntry walks. Good touring 
‘ N N > Fishing, Golf, Lakes. Good food erm resi- centre request. Terms 6-74 gns 
F- T — ITE ¢ os TI TINEN] Al jents special rates A.A., R.A.C Tel 71 ¥ TEX yee NGWORTH — . 
——_ og ee I ETWEEN Pennines and Lakeland. Per- W eane tect “ ALL, 
14 da m £35 ‘ fect holiday centre in spacious country | 7 acres g¢ 
' Spain Sw rland, France, etc. | house Every comfort Brochure Mod. | ments 
’ f 1 £17. Als r, sea ach harges.—YEALAND Manor, Nr. Carnforth holiday 
t Business & H AY TRAVEL, | I OURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court W. | Stn. Pi 
Lt 11 Grand Ff i afalgar Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. sea 
Square, London, W.C : front. Gardens, P utting Green, Garages 
SOMMER, house par | Sapenaive, food, Sages 2m THE RO-LO CULTIVATOR 
sa eg er lg \ANTERBURY. — For good food, comfort, oe ; ‘a 
‘kin lida | Bridges the Gap between 
Hourmway CLut 4, < | / ple asant surroundings, stay at the RED Manpower and Horsepower.” 
5093 | House, London Road, Canterbury. Tel. 3578 Weeds annihilated Soil 
ae | \ORNWALL Comfortable Hotel over- aerated Pests decimated 
| / looking ea Beaches, Boating, Good ie . . . 
HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION | Pel Mod = Terms.—St. Asuenes, Port Plant Ra igorated 
C' IRNWALI Well | Isaac. Phone 240 
ed n June-Jul YOTE D'AZUR, Hotel La Bonne Auberge 
Octobe t Ma Ss, sleep 6, | ( St. Raphael (Var). Full pension, incl 1 
every modern 1 HazeL, | wine, taxes and service, 1,350-—-1,500 frcs ; 
ll, Belsyre ¢ lephone 59586. | per day. : ire 
.DINBURGH.--S resid. (private | (.0OD FOOD CLUB members recommend c mplete ‘with yo “oe 
E! villa Good food full board. | over 750 places throughout Britain Cemniete a ith Hoes, R 
12s. 6d. B. & B.—Box which serve @& good Sop ye and Tines, 100/- &/- 
orice, in the GC 1U 953-5 1Ot “auaite 
GEASIDE Holiday n 23 | Entirely revised and much enlarged, but Other atta: achments avail 
dred tor secon uae a wd 5s. from all Booksellers ublished 
family cwe ‘e | alts and {& Idren. Only =" & Co., 37. Sst y Anérews Hill, An pavestment you will never 
Sy —_ ee 14 Days’ Trisl—if not ‘satisfied money 
aeons © [AEE DISTRICT. Magnificent Mountains we Tee ol 
QouTH CORNW ALL Comfortable quiet and Lakes Wastwater, Sea and Golf | Dept. “S.E.” ‘Industrial & Agricultural 
‘ House 2-3 quests, Good Cooking.| at Seascale Bipiacds, Cage Pm , "Improvements. 
Garden produce 4 miles sea 5 miles Licensed.—Irton Hatt OTEL, olmrook, > res 
small town. Garage.—Box 657C Cumberland _Holmrook 42. | LSt. Andrews Road, Gt. Malvern. Wore: 


ot the New York, N Y., 
Lrp., 
Inland & Overseas, 144.; Canada 
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